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A CHRISTIAN CONFESSION. 

THE love of God is in my heart: 

It needeth not the lips’ confessing ; 
Where’er I go, it doth impart 

A portion of its priceless blessing. 
I may not know the teacher’s art, 

A thousand eager ears addressing, 
But, in the home, the church, the mart, 

Itself unconsciously impressing, 
This passion, grown of me a part, 

Is more and more in life expressing. 


Grow in my heart, O love divine! 

And more and more that heart possessing, 
Increase thy scope until no line 

Shall show the boundary of thy blessing ; 
May every thought thou prompt’st be mine, 

May I, no love-design repressing, 
Let the Christ-image in me shine, * 

Its precious love to men expressing, 
That all who will may wear the sign 

That needeth not the lips’ confessing. 

— Anonymous. 


PAUL'S EARLIER EPISTLES: 


THE epistles to the newly instituted Churches of 
he Christian world by the Apostolic Fathers are a 
ighly valued part of our important sacred literature. 

Of these twenty-one have been presented to us in 
he New Testament as the most “ weighty and strong” 
f the letters of ministerial counsel and caution di- 
ected by these dedicated and anointed teachers to 
heir converts. The style of the letters is not like 
hat used by the writers of other, so-called, Bibles of 
nankind—the Vedas, the Zend Avesta, the Koran, 
nd the writings of Confucius. These are poems, 
pgendary histories, or philosophic addresses ; while 

r Epistles are simple, heart-felt and personal,—full 

human interest and love. 

Farrar reminds us that these only were preserved 
D us Out of the many which must have perished. 


)nly four of the writers of these Epistles were Apos- 


es. Most of the Apostles lived and died unknown, 


0 far as literary performance of any kind is con- 
erned 


Paul’s style is characterized by intensity of feeling. 
ersonal, flexible, spontaneous, it is well said to be 


ke “stenographed conversation.” Says Farrar: 
It best enabled him to be himself, and to recall 
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most vividly to the minds of his spiritual children 
the tender, suffering, inspired, desponding, terrible, 
impassioned, humble, uncompromising teacher who, 
in courage and in trembling, in zeal and weakness, in 
close reasonings and strong appeals, had first taught 
them to be imitators of himself and of the Christ.” 

It is adjudged that Paul probably attended classes 
of rhetoric in his early years at Tarsus. Otherwise, 
considering the thoroughly Semitic cast of his mind, 
it would be difficult fo account for the fact that there 
is scarcely a figure of Greek rhetoric which he does 
not familiarly use. 

“Paul was no formalizing Pharisee, no priestly 
externalist—he was a man, full of strength and 
weakness, full of force and fire Whether 
it is with a burst of tears or in a flame of indignation 
that he seizes his pen or begins his dictation, he will 
always speak out the very thing he thinks.” His 
Epistles are the very earliest writings known to the 
Christians, earlier than any of the Gospels, and they 
reflect what Farrar calls the radiant simplicity, the 
glad enthusiasm of the early Church. 

Many years of the Apostle’s ministry elapsed be- 
fore he wrote a line that has come down to us. The 
earliest epistle is the first to the Thessalonians, writ- 
ten on his second great missionary journey, when he 
was forty-six years old. 

The fair picturesque city of Thessalonica looking 
down from the sides of a steep hill, between two 
ravines, presents a splendid appearance, with its 
white domes and minarets, its vines and cypresses, to 
the traveler who comes sailing into the deep blue 
waters of its lovely bay of Salonica gazing on the 
hoary summits of Olympusand Pelion. But it is now 
a filthy and neglected city, like all otherof the cities 
of Islam, for it has been for more than four centuries 
under Turkish rule, and the majority of its inhabi- 
tants are now Mohammedans and Jews. In the first 
Christian century Thessalonica was the residence of 
a Roman proconsul, sharing with Ephesus and Cor- 
inth the commerce of the classic Mgean. Into this 
noble city ofthe old Greek world, some 1800 years 
ago, came three poor wandering missionaries from a 
region far away. One, Silas, was agrave Elder from 
Jerusalem ; another, Timothy, was a timid youthful 
deacon from the bleak highlands of Lyconia; the 
third was a wofn and suffering Jew of Tarsus. They 
had come amid toil and terrible suffering to bring the 
good news of the Kingdom of God to this beautiful 
city. These faithful brethren were come to reprove 
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SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, LECTURES. 


The next lecture of the course will be delivered 
by Luigi Monti on 6th day evening, 2nd month 
5th, at 7.30 o’clock. Subject, “Garibaldi.” 

The Friends of the College are invited to at- 
tend. 

Epw. H. MAGILL, Pres’t. 
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Our Green-house Establishment at 
Jersey City is the most extensive in 
erate Annual Sales, 23; Million 


descriptions and Illustrations 


lates 
and PLANTS, will be mailed on receipt of 


6 cts. (in er postage. 
PETER HENDERSON & GO, 25 21, Cortantt st. 








AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, 
DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS OF THE YOUNG. 











TERMS, $1.50 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 


EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS :—‘'I still regard THE CHILDREN’S 
FRIEND as one of the purest and freshest contributions to juvenile 
literature.”’ 
“T hope your important and valuable enterprise of providing 
mental food for the young, may meet with the best success.’’ 
Address, 
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“\ REASONABLE FAITH” 


SHORT RELIGIOUS ESSAYS FOR THE TIMES 
j BY THREE FRIENDS. 








ENGLISH EDITION. PRICE, 35CTs., BY MAIL 40 CTs. 


For sale by FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
S. W. Cor. 15th and Race Sts. Philadelphia. 
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MICROSCOPES, TELESCOPES, FIELD-GLASSER 
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THERMOMETERS, DRaw- 
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PHILOSOPHICAL AND CHEMICAL APPARATUS. 


LIST AND DESCRIPTION OF OUR TEN CATALOGUES SEN1 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


QUEEN & CoO., 


No. 924 Cuestnot Srreet, PHILADELPHIA. 


—== 


Wm. P. Walter’s Sons, 
HARDWARE, 
TOOLS, ETC. 


No. 1233 MARKET STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, 





CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 


UNDERTAKER. 








12 15 NORTH FIFTEENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 





The attention of our Readers is called to 


THE STUDENT, 


A Monthly Journal devoted to the Educational Interests 
of the Society of Friends in 


SCHOOL AND HOME 


Sample Copies will be sent free to any address. 


D. H. FORSYTHE, 
M. H. GARRETT, 


Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 


~ FOUR SERMONS 
SUNDERLAND P. GARDNER, 


OF FARMINGTON, N. Y., 


Delivered in Philadelphia, in Fifth Month 1885. In Paper Covers. 
Price 10 cents; (by mail 12 cents.) 12 copies $1.00, (by mail, $1.18.) 
Orders received by 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
8. W. Cor. 15th and Racc Sts., Philadelphia. 
*,* A limited edition only has been printed,which has om 


been partly sold, and Friends desiring copies should 
their orders. 


} EDITORS, 
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SAMUEL C. HUEY, President. HENRY C. BROWN, Secretary. 
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WM. H. JONES, 
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pana See pate 7 

Rem coved. and 
2045 Market St., hiladelphis, 
Pa. Cheapest and largest variety. 
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farm use, harness, me sarly and fertil- 


ROBERT KELSO, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


The Keystone Woven Wire Mattress. 
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fortable SPRING MATTRESS in use. 
Made to suit any bedstead. 
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AWNTON MANSION OPENS UNDER NEW 
Management ist month Ist, 1886. Twenty-five minutes 
from 9th and Green Sts. Station on lawn. Thirty trains daily. 
LAWNTON COMPANY, LimItep, 
Anna 8. Williams, Oak Lane P. O., Pa. 


RAHAME INSTITUTE. 
A Boarding and Day School for girls of all ages, will re- 
open ninth month 28th, 1885. 
JANE P. GRA . ME, Privcrpa, 1202 Race St. 


"APLEWOOD **sTITUTE.— Concordville, Pa. 
Young men r«*;ared for college or business. Degrees con- 
ferred upon you. iady graduates. Timid and backward pupils 
privately tut-«<4. Careful attention to little boys and girls. 
josern SHoRrTiiper, (Yale College), A. M., Principal. 


(SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


Thirty minutes from Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. Under 
the care of Friends, but all others admitted. Full college course 
for both sexes ; Classical, Scientific and Literary. Also a Prepar- 
atory School. Healthful location, large grounds, new and exten- 
sive buildings and apparatus. 
For Catalogue and full particulars, address, 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, A. M., PRESIDENT, 

Swarthmore, Pa. 


RIENDS’ ACADEMY, 
Locust Valley, New York. 
Now open. A boarding-and day-school for both sexes. Thorough 
courses preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a 
good English education. Two courses leading to graduation. 
Terms $175 per year. Thirty miles from New York. For par- 
ticulars address, ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON 
Locust Valley, Long Island, N. Y. 


Mor TGOMERY COUNTY MILK,—H ORSHAM 
Dairies,—The delivery of pure unskimmed milk a specialty 


Office, Smedley St. above Ti 
, - E. B. WEBSTER. 


AAC G. TYSON,—PHOTOGRAPHER,—HAS 

removed all his negatives to his studio at West Grove, Penna. 
Orders for duplicates received by mail, or by R. A. Tyson, at the 
store of Friends’ Book Association, 1020 Arch Street. Customers 
will please call on her before sitting elsewhere, as she is prepared 
to supply all their wants in any branch of the Art. 


HIGH AND SCHUYLKILL COAL. 


Best Quality, Carefully Prepared. Delivered in Chute 
Wagons. AqQuiLa J. Linvitl, (late of Truman and Linvill), 
1244 North Ninth Street. 


$50000 =. 


TO INVEST AT 44 AND 5 PER 
cent., in sums from $1000 upwards. City or 
Country first incumbrances only. 
Hancock & LEvIcK, 


40th & Lancaster Ave. 


OR SALE—ONE OF THE FINEST FIVE- 
Acre Building Sites in the vicinity of Media. Situate on the 
Providence Great Road, half-way between Wallingford and Me- 
dia. Noimprovements. Apply to 
ISAAC L. MILLER, 
705 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
[Apis ’ FINE SHOES, HAND-SEWED. OR- 
ders taken and executed with promptness. 
8S. DUTCHER, 
915 Spring Garden St., Phila. 
ONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK.—CONSHO- 


hocken Dairies. Special Attention given to serving families. 
Office, 608 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


JOSEPH L. JONES. 


& M. E. COPE, PLAIN AND FASHIONA- 


E. * ble Millinery, 446 Franklin treet, (formerly 212 Arch St 
Philadelphia. Moderate prices. 





FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL. a 
NEWTOWN SQUARE, Pa. 
Terms, $150 per year. Send for circulars to THomas P, Bar 


TR, 
Newtown Square, Pa., or CLEMENT M. BIDDLR, — 
531 Commerce Street, Phila. 





LL, & 2. L. TYSON, NO. 242 SOUTH 11TH gr. 
*  §taple Trimmings, Grenadine, Silk and wash blondes 
Zephyrs, Embroidery and Knitting Silks, Knitting, Plain Sewing 
and Quilting. Friends’ Caps made to order. Wool and Cotton 
Wadding in pound sheets. 


MARYLAND FARMS.— BOOK AND MAp 
free, by C. E. SHANAHAN, Attorney, Easton, Md. 


LEWIS’ 98 per cent. LYR. 


(Patented) 
POWDERED AND PERFUMED. 








The STRONGEST and PUREST Lye made, 
Will make 12 lbs. of the best perfumed hard 
soap in 20 minutes WITHOUT BOILING, 
It is the best for disinfecting sinks, closets, 
drains, etc. Photographers’ and machin- 
ists’ uses. Foundrymen, bolt and nut ma- 
kers. For Engineers, as a boiler-cleaner 
and anti-incrustator. For brewers and bot- 
tlers, for washing barrels, bottles, etc. For 
painters, to remove old paints. For wash- 
ing trees, etc., etc. 


PENNA. SALT MFG. CO., 
Gen. Agts., Phila., Pa. 


NOTICE TO ALL TEA-DRINKERS. 


We can now sell tea at the old democratic prices of 3% 
years ago. Good, strong Black Tea for three levies (374cts,) 
per th. Fresh Roasted Coffee at one levy (124cts) per bb. 
We have just received a choice selection of fresh imported 
Moyune Young Hyson, Twankey, Imperial, Gunpowder, 
English Breakfast, Oolong, and Formosa Teas, all of the 
new crop. 

Storekeepers, Hotels, and Public Institutions, that wish 
to buy by the quantity, will find it to their interest to try 
our New Crop of Teas, from 18 to 50 cts., and Coffees, 9 to 20 
cts. per tb, of the best quality and at the lowest wholesale 
Cash Prices. 


Call on or address, 


WILLIAM INGRAM & SON, Tra DEALERS, 
31 N. Second St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


J. S. METTS, 
935 SPRING GARDEN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
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LADIES, MISSES’ AND CHILDREN’S REFORM| a 
HAND-MADE SHOES, MADE TO ORDER 3 





MADE SHOES. 


FROM DIAGRAM OF THE FOOT. 


|REGULAR HAND- 





CLOTHS AND CASSIMERES. 


A Nice Assortment always on hand suitable for Plain 
and Fashionable Garments. 
PLAIN COATS A SPECIALTY. 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, MeRcHANT TAILOR, 
109 N. Tenth Street, Philadelphia. 
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A CHRISTIAN CONFESSION. 


THE love of God is in my heart: 
It needeth not the lips’ confessing ; 
Where’er I go, it doth impart 
A portion of its priceless blessing. 
I may not know the teacher’s art, 
A thousand eager ears addressing, 
But, in the home, the church, the mart, 
Itself unconsciously impressing, 
This passion, grown of me a part, 
Is more and more in life expressing. 


Grow in my heart, O love divine! 

And more and more that heart possessing, 
Increase thy scope until no line 

Shall show the boundary of thy blessing ; 
May every thought thou prompt’st be mine, 

2 May I, no love-design repressing, 

Let the Christ-image in me shine, 

Its precious love to men expressing, 
That all who will may wear the sign 

That needeth not the lips’ confessing. 


— Anonymous. 


PAUL’S EARLIER EPISTLES} 

THE epistles to the newly instituted Churches of 
the Christian world by the Apostolic Fathers are a 
highly valued part of our important sacred literature. 

Of these twenty-one have been presented to us in 
the New Testament as the most “ weighty and strong” 
of the letters of ministerial counsel and caution di- 
rected by these dedicated and anointed teachers to 
their converts. The style of the letters is not like 
that used by the writers of other, so-called, Bibles of 
mankind—the Vedas, the Zend Avesta, the Koran, 
and the writings of Confucius. These are poems, 
legendary histories, or philosophic addresses ; while 
our Epistles are simple, heart-felt and personal ,—full 
of human interest and love. 

Farrar reminds us that these only were preserved 
to us out of the many which must have perished. 
Only four of the writers of these Epistles were Apos- 
tles. Most of the Apostles lived and died unknown, 
so far as literary performance of any kind is con- 
cerned. 

Paul’s style is characterized by intensity of feeling. 
Personal, flexible, spontaneous, it is well said to be 
like “stenographed conversation.” Says Farrar: 
“Tt best enabled him to be himself, and to recall 


1Read at a conference at Race Street Meeting-house, First month 
24th 1886. 
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most vividly to the minds of his spiritual children 
the tender, suffering, inspired, desponding, terrible, 
impassioned, humble, uncompromising teacher who, 
in courage and in trembling, in zealand weakness, in 
close reasonings and strong appeals, had first taught 
them to be imitators of himself and of the Christ.” 

It is adjudged that Paul probably attended classes 
of rhetoric in his early years at Tarsus. Otherwise, 
considering the thoroughly Semitic cast of his mind, 
it would be difficult to account for the fact that there 
is scarcely a figure of Greek rhetoric which he does 
not familiarly use. 

“Paul was no formalizing Pharisee, no priestly 
externalist—he was a man, full of strength and 
weakness, full of force and fire Whether 
it is with a burst of tears or in a flame of indignation 
that he seizes his pen or begins his dictation, he will 
always speak out the very thing he thinks.” His 
Epistles are the very earliest writings known to the 
Christians, earlier than any of the Gospels, and they 
reflect what Farrar calls the radiant simplicity, the 
glad enthusiasm .° the early Church. 

Many years of ithe Apostle’s ministry elapsed be- 
fore he wrote a line that has come down to us. The 
earliest epistle is the first to the Thessalonians, writ- 
ten on his second great missionary journey, when he 
was forty-six years old. 

The fair picturesque city of Thessalonica looking 
down from the sides of a steep hill, between two 
ravines, presents a splendid appearance, with its 
white domes and minarets, its vines and cypresses, to 
the traveler who comes sailing into the deep blue 
waters of its lovely bay of Salonica gazing on the 
hoary summits of Olympusand Pelion. But it isnow 
a filthy and neglected city, like allotherof the cities 
of Islam, for it has been for more than four centuries 
under Turkish rule, and the majority of its inhabi- 
tants are now Mohammedans and Jews. In the first 
Christian century Thessalonica was the residence of 
a Roman proconsul, sharing with Ephesus and Cor- 
inth the commerce ofthe classic Agean. Into this 
noble city ofthe old Greek world, some 1800 years 
ago, came three poor wandering missionaries from a 
region far away. One, Silas, was agrave Elder from 
Jerusalem ; another, Timothy, was a timid youthful 
deacon from the bleak highlands of Lyconia; the 
third was a worn and suffering Jew of Tarsus. They 
had come amid toil and terrible suffering to bring the 
good news ofthe Kingdom of God to this beautiful 
city. These faithful brethren were come to reprove 
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men of gross sin, and to warn them of the need there 
was ofa better light and guide of life than men had 
acknowledged. We infer that they gathered an en- 
thusiastic church, exhorting all to walk worthily of 
God who had called them. We are touched to see 
that even the broad minded and cultured Paul had 
grasped as a literal verity the promise of the second 
coming of the Christ as a temporal ruler of the earth 
with his faithful saints as his ministers of govern- 
ment. 

In the second and briefer epistle he sees it right 
to caution these eager people against the idea that 
“the day of the Lord is just at hand.” Paul, per- 
haps, sees more deeply than his first glowing and 
joyous words of promise would indicate. Now he 
prays for his disciples that their hearts may be di- 
rected unto the love of God, and into the patience of 
Christ. 

We observe here Paul’s example of unselfishness 
inimmediately setting about earning for himself and 
friends a living by weaving the goat’s hair cloth for 
tent making, that they might not be chargeable to 
any for their daily maintenance. They found a large 
Jewish community, and among these they labored, 
first unfolding the Holy Spirit’s message to their own 
countrymen, and then turned to the Gentiles, among 
whom they found a readiness to accept the Word 
which they preached. They were called by the 
Christian Teacher to the utmost purity and holiness 
of life, and were assured that their bodies were truly 
the temples of the Holy Ghost, as a reason for per- 
sonal holiness. “To-day, if ye will hear his voice, 
harden not your hearts.” Humbly, faithfully, cheer- 
fully do what God makes it clear to us that we ought 
todo. Henceforward we are to note that Paul speaks 
scarcely at all on a Second Advent, but very much 
on a spiritual union with Christ. 

About five years later, Paul, being at Ephesus, is 
moved of the spirit to write a memorable and weighty 
letter “to the Church of God which is in Corinth.” 
Apollos had returned to Corinth, and had come back 
to Paul with very serious views of the condition of 
the church. 

Since writing to the Thessalonians, Paul had paid 
a brief visit to Jerusalem, and had then lived for 
nearly three years at Ephesns. He had been nearly 
four years absent from the converts at Corinth. 
These converts were but a small body in a large city 
of some 400,000 inhabitants. The members of this 
church were, most likely, persons in humble life— 
and these were isolated amidst the most gay and al- 
luring scenes of heathendom. Corinth wasthe Van- 
ity Fair of the Roman Empire. It was infamous for 
dishonesty, profligacy, and drunkenness. Evidence 
had come to the apostle that the church had not 
stood fast at Corinth, but had given way to conten- 
tions, irregularities, sin. 

Paul replies to a series of inquiries with great 
power and with particularity, and with impetuosity— 
reminding them that though they had so many 
teachers—“ 10,000 pedagogues”—that he was their 
one spiritual father. 

He had learnt that the church was split into fac- 
tions, and that among them were “strifes, heartburn- 
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ings, rages, factions, backbiting, inflatings, whisper. 
ings, disorderliness.” Some said, “I am of Apollos.” 
others “I am of Cephas;” while yet others hela 
themselves to be purely orthodox, and declared that 
they were of Christ. Their meetings for divine wor. 
ship were not held in that order which is the result 
of the felt presence of the Holy Ghost—selfishnegg 
reigned, instead of the spirit of God. Their epistle 
of inquiry propounded to Paul a series of twelye 
queries, which he replies to with due emphasis—anq 
with intense earnestness—and citing his own high 
example of unselfish dedication: “Be ye imitators 
of me, even as I also am of Christ.” 

In regard to the summary directions for the cop. 
duct of Christian women in the public sanctuary, hig 
views would not suit our times. Doubtless these dj. 
rections were judicious, as from this judicious father 
in the church to women so lately snatched from the 
sin and corruption of heathen life, but it is quite an- 
other matter to apply Paul’s specific reply to certain 
definite inquiries from the Corinthian converts, to 
Christian worshipers of the 19th century, or indeed 
of the 17th. The very Christianity that Pay} 
preached has elevated woman to a status far nobler 
than that attained by her sisters of the Corinthian 
church eighteen centuries ago. And would not thig 
great elder brother of the church, if consulted in re- 
gard to the extent of the authority of his words, 
say: “I have at this time written in reply to special 
inquiries from my spiritual children at Corinth, but 
do not assume to dogmatize for the world, or for all 
the coming ages. God’s spirit—the Holy Ghost—i§ 
to be the guide and guardian of the church of Christ 
forever.” 

Paul’s praise of Christian love in the 13th chapter 
shows the spirit of the man. He knew well the 
value of faith, and the vital necessity of hope, but he 
also could declare that love is greater than these. 

Farrar remarks: “Partisanship is generally far 
fiercer in the cause of error than of Truth ; but Truth 
herself rejects with majestic scorn the crude and bit- 
ter champions who in thrusting themselves forward 
for her defence, wound to the death her sister Chari- 
ty.” He sums up Paul’s lessons in this epistle in one 
great truth,“ that the life of the Christian is a life in 
Christ, and that a life in Christ is a life of peace,a 
life of order, a life of humility and self-repression, a 
life of purity, a life of love.” 

The Second Epistle of Paul to the Corinthians is 
regarded as his personal defence against his accusers, 
the apology for his life—the Apostle’s answer to those 
who had traduced him. 

Soon after the writing of his first letter to Corinth, 
occurred that terrible riot at Ephesus from which he 
was rescued by the devotion of Aquila, Priscilla and 
other friends. From Ephesus he went to Troas and 
there he resumed his ministry of the gospel. But in 
Troas he finds not Titus “his brother,” and so had 
no relief for his spirit, and goes forth into Macedo- 
nia. He is sick and almost heartbroken. Yet he 
looks forward to the future with confidence,—to 
death and to immortal life beyond. In the eleventh 
chapter the wonderful passage occurs pronounced 
the most marvelous fragment ever written in any au- 
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: hy: “Are they [his accusers] ministers of 
oes I eens in labors more abundantly, in pris- 
on more abundantly, in stripes above measure, in 
deaths oft. Of the Jews, five times received I forty 
stripes save one. Thrice was I beaten with rods, 
once was I stoned, thrice I suffered shipwreck, a 
night and a day have I been in the deep; in journey- 
ings often, in perils of rivers, in perils of robbers, in 
perils from my own countrymen, in perils from the 
Gentiles, in perils in the city, in perils in the wilder- 
ness, in perils in the sea, in perils among false breth- 
ren; in labor and travail, in watchings often, in hun- 
ger, in thirst, in fastings often, in cold and nakedness. 
Beside those things that are without, there is that 
passeth upon me daily, anxiety for all the churches. 
Who is weak, and I am not weak? who is made to 
stumble and I burn not? IfI must needs glory, I 
will glory of the things that concern my weak- 
ness.” 

The aspiration of Paul amid his sorrows that he 
might comfort some, and edify the church which by 
his faithful ministry he had builded, is touching, and 
we read with sincere sympathy his personal vindica- 
tion of his work and his motives. His assurance 
was that the Christ he preached was within the hu- 
man soul, unless indeed it be reprobate. Here is 
the consummation of his ministry. He had attained 
to the noble spiritual views which set men free from 
mere outward ordinances and shadowy ceremonial. 

S. R. 


PRACTICAL WORK FOR FRIENDS. 

Friends EDITORS : 

YOUR valuable paper rarely fails to bring us matter 
of such interest as to cause a feeling of warm fellow- 
ship with the thought of one or more of the writers. 
Expression of this fellowship is a strength to those 
who call it forth, and an influence in extending the 
power of their thought, hence it is with regret that I 
note so much that is valuable and that doubtless stirs 
many hearts throughout our membership, pass with 
but little or no published response. The closing ex- 
tract from Edward H. Magill’s address on education, 
was one that gave a thrill of pleasure to many, “the 
key-note for our future” as at least two have ex- 
pressed it. 

The editorials in your issue of the 9th inst., on 
self-denial and the Western Macedonia, and sugges- 
tions in the letter of Edward Coale and previously in 
letters from Wm. G. Barkerand others, on the subject 
of funds for philanthropic labor, have created much 
interest and should not pass without further recogni- 
tion. In this age—when so many love ease, when 
many more are restless under the insufficiency of an 
external religion and are seeking deeper truths, it is 
well to call up the teaching of the recognized leader 
of Christianity and emphasize self-denial as an essen- 
tial in all growth in goodness whether of a physical, 
intellectual or spiritual character. Not the denial of 
our tastes within legitimate limits, nor the violation 
of our sense of the proper, for the sake of conformity 
to the law of the letter written by others, but that 
self-denial that has for its purpose helpfulness to our 
neighbor or the strengthening of ourselves in a high- 
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er life than we could attain without it. This is not 
necessarily unpleasant, but may be very pleasant, as 
when a child gives up play, or a mother some cher- 
ished plan, for the sake of giving pleasure to a dearly 
loved one, the anticipation of the pleasure to be giv- 
en another takes the pain out of our self-denial, and 
replaces it with happiness or content. This experi- 
ence comes to those who cheerfully give or serve, 
but seldom to those who have to be driven to duty, 
whether social or spiritual. 

The suggestion in Edward Coale’s letter that the 
members scattered over our trans-Mississippi field are 
from the various yearly meetings, and therefore each 
of these meetings should extend a helping hand to 
them in their isolation, seems to me asound one. I 
can freely endorse from personal observation and la- 
bor in the same field and elsewhere, what Edward 
and Abel Mills have written of the interest felt in 
these isolated groups in Nebraska and Kansas, and 
believe that a reasonable effort by our Society at 
large, continued for a season, would result in retain- 
ing in membership many otherwise sure to be lost 
to us as a denomination ; also in establishing several 
meetings and in spreading in good soil the seeds of 
religious faith and life. The messages must be fresh 
from baptized hearts, full of the newness of the spirit, 
and with but little of the deadness of the letter, 
and then the hungering life will answer to the 
appeals which meet the witness for this truth in the 
souls of those that hear. As many qualified laborers 
are unable to visit so distant fields on account of the 
great expense involved, Edward’s suggestion that a 
fund should be raised for the benefit of our isolated 
members in bringing these messengers of glad tidings 
among them seems a good one. As we need to keep 
the work among ourselves and involving our denom- 
inational interests separate from the undenomina- 
tional or philanthropic work, would it not be well to 
divide the proposed contributions into two distinct 
funds, using the one in paying in part or whole the 
expenses of such ministers and their companions as 
visit the isolated membership beyond the Mississippi, 
under minutes of approval from their monthly and 
quarterly meetings, and in furnishing the little groups 
of Friends they visit, and who may organize meetings 
for worship, with copies of our Society papers and 
such books and publications as would acquaint the 
readers with our principles and history as a religious 
organization, and increase interest in their member- 
ship and in the extension of these principles of prac- 
tical religion among the neighbors ? 

The other fund could be used in behalf of educa- 
tion for colored children in the South, Indian chil- 
dren in the West, and such other philanthropic work 
as may be approved by the Friends’ Union for Phil- 
anthropic Labor, or a committee more fully repre- 
senting the seven Yearly Meetings, if the Union is 
objected to. 

A few thousand dollars judiciously spent annually 
for several years would not only accomplish the di- 
rect good aimed at, but would do very much toward 
bringing into active interest that large portion of our 
membership, earnest, intelligent and willing, who 
are steadily leaving us to find work in the line of 
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Christian helpfulness. To make either or both of 
these suggestions referred to effective, it would re- 
quire a general and liberal response in money and 
some careful thinking and decision as to methods of 
applying thefunds. Iam so confident of the value of 
these movements if judiciously considered and car- 
ried out, that I would be glad to be considered an 
annual contributor to each fund in any sum relative- 
ly just—from $10 to $20 each,—so longas ability todo 
so continues. J. W. PLUMMER. 
Chicago, Ill., 1st month 19th, 1886. 


UNREST.' 


THERE are according to the latest computations 
about fifteen hundred millions of human beings on 
this planet. That these are the descendants of the 
single pair the account of whose creation we find re- 
corded in the Bible is not satisfactorily settled. 
Neither is the theory of evolution which to the sci- 
entific mind, is the more rational of the two, accepted 
in much measure by any large portion of thinkers, 
although the number of believers in it is constantly 
increasing. 

How long the human race has been on the earth 
is not easy of determination. Geologic periods seem 
to indicate that it may have been a million years. 
The popular beliefis that about 6,000 years cover it. 
The objection is that the latter is a time too short in 
which to fill the conditions exacted and elucidated 
by science, and the beginning of it so recent when 
compared with the immensity of the geologic ages. 

The facts concerning man, so long as he has been 
on the earth, seem to indicate that he came here be- 
cause he was wanted, and that hecame tostay. The 
instinct which leads to the perpetuation of his spe- 
cies is the strongest in his nature. Now here are we, 
a score or more of thinking men and women, met on 
this First-day morning in the last quarter of this 
nineteenth century to examine into and help adjust 
as best we may some things in which our opinion 
may accrue to the benefit of this very mankind of 
which we are part. If we look back over the re- 
corded story of the race, at the ignorance, rapine, 
war, murder, lust, degradation, sorrow, disease, pes- 
tilence, famine, heart-break caused by man’s inhu- 
manity to man, the picture, if we see nothing else 
but that, is not inviting, and it is no wonder that ten- 
der hearts have always been sighing with the gen- 
tle Cowper— 

“Oh! for a lodge in some vast wilderness, 
Some boundless contiguity of shade, 
Where rumor of oppression and deceit 
Of unsuccessful and successful war 
Might never reach me more.” 


And thus good friends of God and man have 
gone and still go weeping through this world glad to 
be well out of it when the time comes for them to 
go. But we are learning to read as it were between 
the lines, and to see that not all of man’s history has 
been written in books, indeed much the largest part 
and I think the better part has not, and from these 





1An essay read at the After-Meeting, at Germantown, First 
month 17th, by Joseph Fussell. 
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unwritten pages, so to speak, lessons have been gath 
ered full of the deepest instruction. There is in oy 
language a little word, of two syllables only, Ip a 
certain sense it has not been a favorite in our religi- 
ous society and yet in the thought it expresses it hag 
stood for God during the lifetime of our race—Unpeg, 
The first man, a savage by the clearest evidence we 
have of him, was stirred by this impulse to do some. 
thing better than to continue to break with his teeth 
the bones of the animals he had killed. He used g 
stone, and the stone in his hands became a tool, an 
axe or spear head, and he was a tool-using animal 
henceforward. He was naked and he was ashamed 
and needles of horn or bone were fashioned where. 
with to stitch for himself clothing from the sking of 
the same dead animals. These mute eviden 
rude and grotesque as they seem to us, follow him 
on through all the years that go to make up the ages 
of stone and bronze and into those of recorded histo. 
ry. 

Perhaps an Arab Sheik with his following would 
represent to-day what Abram was with his following 
when this same unrest drove him from Ur of the 
Chaldees to begin that movement so momentous to 
his people and to the whole future history of the 
world. With many gods to choose from he selected one, 
the Lord Jehovah, henceforth to be the God of hig 
people, and to whom millions since then have owed 
and still owe allegiance. The same impulse of 
unrest was with Moses among the oppressors of 
his people in Egypt, under that Pharoh who knew 
not Joseph, and later the prophets greater and minor, 
Isaiah, the second Isaiah, Jeremiah, not forgetting 
that grand hero Judas Maccabeus. It appeared in 
Anaxagoras, Socrates, Plato, and, highest of all in the 
world’s history, in the soul of the lowly Nazarene, the 
son of Joseph and Mary. 

Again, twenty-five hundred years ago our British 
ancestry were naked savages; a thousand years of 
unrest and they have houses with dirt floors, a fire in 
the middle of them, and a hole in the roofs for the 
smoke togo out. The best house in all England was 
not better than this. 

Four hundred years ago we had a Bible counted 
nigh about perfect. One hundred years later there 
was a revision under King James which they believed 
fixed it certainly for all time to come. Last year it 
needed and had a new revision. 

News comes to us every fresh hour from some 
parts of the world that the same impulse is stirring 
the people of every clime to some higher and better 
endeavor. China, the most conservative, and un- 
changing of nations is building railroads. Puck has 
put his girdle so completely round the earth that we 
hear almost literally the heart-beat of the old-world 
humanity throbbing along it to the music of Progress, 
A Brahmin apostle is with us to tell us that his old 
faith too feels the stimulus of awakening thought. 
Even in Africa, under the influence of Congo and 
other expeditions, I suspect the nations will soon be 
finding a new pattern for their fetiches. 

But why need we multiply illustrations further? 
You say to me why not call this wnrest God. Agreed. 
We need not and shall not quarrel about terms which 
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mean the same in all the heart-language of the world 
of mankind. And what is all this lesson about? I 
have rehearsed nothing that is new. The average 
intelligence of the times is grasping it. Yes, but we 
have to say it over and over again to ourselves that 
we may be sure we know it well. It means patience 
as well as unrest. Yesterday we fretted and fumed 
because some friend trod, all too awkwardly perhaps, 
on the toe of some cherished opinion of ours. To-day 
we may see that opinion to be an error, and we 
should bend our knees in thankfulness that we had 
a friend so honest. And now a word or two concern- 
ing our own religious society which I love so dearly. 
I would that I could speak them without tears. No 
people, since the beginning of time, had a more glo- 
rious opportunity. George Fox, with the inspiration 
of the true apostle, grasped the cardinal idea, 
“ Friends, mind the light in your own souls.” After 
atime came repression we copied the old theology, 
built a palace for the sheep and a pen for the goats, 
disowned many of our best members for various and 
sometimes the most trifling offenses. 

I who have counseled patience, shall not I also 
gee the gleamings of hope in the promise of a better 
day tocome? The unrest is prompting us also to 
higher duties. Shall we not trust and have faith in 
the thought that it will end at last in that peace of 
God that passeth all understanding? 


EXTRACT FROM THE JOURNAL OF WM. 


EVANS. 


IHAVE recently been reading the journal of Wil- 
liam Evans, minister in the “Society of Friends” 
(0.),in-Philadelphia. He passed from works to re- 
wards nearly twenty years ago. I have been im- 
pressed with the circumspection of his walk in life, 
and his very great care to now the certainty of the 
call, before breaking the silence in a meeting for 
worship. When far from home, in a religious crisis, 
more than forty years ago, he made the following 
entry in-his journal. (Vide pp. 362-363.) 
yi, * 

First month 18th, 1886. 


First month 28th, 1845. At the Half-Year’s Meet- 
ing of Ministers and Elders—a low time to me; yet 
I did not feel easy without endeavoring to hold up 
the great responsibility of the stations they occu- 
pied; the indispensable necessity of enforcing the 
doctrines of Christ, by example, in all our inter- 
course among men; that the source of all true gospel 
ministry isthe Great Head of the church; who by 
his spirit opens to the minds of his servants what he 
ordains them to communicate to the people; and 
that the same spirit also gives a true discerning to 
elders; by which they may rightly distinguish be- 
tween that which comes from the true spring, and 
the deceptive working of the natural reason and the 
imagination. The necessity of the faithful discharge 
of their duties, in laying a hand upon spurious offer- 
ings, was pressed upon them. The practice which 
generally prevails of sending for ministers to attend 
burials, as if the dead could not be interred in a 
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Christian manner, without preaching, was brought 
into view, and Friends were cautioned against en- 
couraging it, by going to places out of their own 
neighborhood, for such purpose, unless under a 
sense of religious duty. 

On the 29th the meeting for Discipline was held ; 
in the fore part of which many spoke. I felt not a 
little grieved with a sense of the want of sound and 
faithful elders, and a right feeling of the order which 
belongs to the Church of Christ; in which the ser- 
vants and ministers know how to keep their places, 
under the direction of the Lawgiver. After a time, 
I believed it right to bear testimony to the necessity 
of enduring suffering, in order that we may reign 
with Christ ; that being baptized into death, we may 
know what it is to be raised up by him who is the 
resurrection and the life; and to encourage a rem- 
nant who were in suffering, to be faithful to their 
Lord and Master. One of the ancient martyrs said, 
although she could not say much for Christ yet 
she could suffer for him. It is through baptism we 
are prepared to receive gifts, and to be put into the 
stations which the Great Head designs us for, in his 
church ; and without this experience none can take 
part or lot in the work of the Lord. Ifthey attempt 
to be active in their own will and wisdom, they min- 
ister death instead of life, wound themselves, bring 
distress over the living members, and confusion into 
the church. The true servants of Christ, who know 
how to keep their ranks in righteousness, have the 
sentence of death in themselves, not to trust in them- 
selves, but in God who raiseth the dead. These in 
their services are a savor of life unto life, and of 
death unto them that are dead. The Master helped 
me to discharge myself honestly, and truth came ov- 
er some restless spirits. The young people were in- 
vited to come under the refining hand of the bap- 
tizer of his people, that by his cleansing power they 
may be prepared for usefulness in the church. 


BOOKS AND NEWSPAPERS FOR ISOLATED 
FRIENDS. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 
A CONVICTION that bas long been with me on the 
subject, has been much strengthened by reading the 
late communications in the INTELLIGENCER AND JouR- 
NAL, respecting isolated Friends and the state of so-. 
ciety in some of the Western States. In all these in- 
teresting communications,I believe, however, not 
,one word has been said by the several writers as to 
the possession of, and the disposition to read such, 
among those scattered families—the writings of ear- 
ly Friends and the modern publications approved 
by the Society. I suspect, however, in the absence 
of such information, that there is little or no litera- 
ture of the kind among them. If this be so but little 
else than lukewarmness and backsliding may be ex- 
pected of such unfortunate members. Tares will be 
sown by the enemy among them, in the form of sen- 
sational and pictorial newspapers and similar publi- 
cations, which will inevitably be read during leisure 
and lonely hours. Man, unless very religiously in- 
clined, and holding constant inward spiritual com- 
munion with his Maker, cannot live on his own 
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thoughts only. He must be fed in part by the 
thoughts and words of other thinkers, or he will soon 
become bewildered, like one endeavoring to make 
his way through a trackless desert without compass 
and the light of the sun in the heavens above. 

I would therefore suggest as a beginning, that a 
copy ofthis INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL might be 
sent to each and every family of Friends, not already 
in regular receipt of it, for at least one year, in those 
distant states. And,in order to carry out this pur- 
pose, let all “ Samaritans” in the Society, blest with 
more than merely the will to help, contribute to a 
fund sufficient to pay the actual cost of printing and 
mailing the number of copies necessary. I am sure 
that the small amount required from each could not 
be appropriated to a purpose in the interest of the 
members of the Society (and perchance some out- 
side inquirers also), where more good—a larger yield 
of Christian fruit, might be anticipated. Neither our 
good wishes nor our prayer will avail those people 
anything without our practical sympathy. 

With weekly revivals of the subject and the 
awakening of latent or dormant memories and asso- 
ciations in them in this way, they may be induced to 
bestir themselves in behalf of new arrangements in 
their several neighborhoods for holding regular meet- 
ings, which, however small at first, would doubtless, 
if watched over with an eye single to the openings of 
truth and due regard for discipline, grow to influ- 
ential and attractive proportions—without waiting 
for the “angel visits” of such concerned, working 
Friends as J. W. Plummer and others mentioned 
in the INTELLIGENCER, to arouse in them a becoming 
interest in the Divine Master’s cause. 

No doubt that a large portion, if not all, of such 
Friends would, after a year’s acquaintance with the 
INTELLIGENCER, and being benefited by it as @ 
medium ofall kinds of information concerning the 
Society and its various meetings, us well as of a large 
amount of general literary productions, then become 
voluntary subscribers. 


Brooklyn, N. Y., First month 20th. 





[In regard to the suggestions in the foregoing of 
circulating the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, it may be 
proper for us to remark that while we have a hesi- 
tancy in pressing the subject upon any one, lest we 
might seem to be soliciting or importuning, we should 
be ready to aid in every reasonable way any proper 
plan for aiding in the maintenance of the principles we 
profess. And we have not thought that we ought to 
suppress communications such as this, as they are, we 
feel sure, prompted by the best motives. That there 
is a lamentable deficiency amongst us in the circula- 
tion of books and tracts, representing our principles, 
and that the INTELLIGENCER AND JouRNAL, if taken 
into every family of Friends and Friendly people, 
would greatly aid in awakening interest in the Truth 
as professed by Friends, we have no sort of doubt.— 
Eps.] 

Another Western correspondent writes : 

“ Edward Coale gives stirring words, yet I confess 
I am faint-hearted at thought of any organized effort 
for such service as he and so many others find an open 











field for. It would indeed be a helpful sign to see the 
whole body unite in an effort to reach out to the scat. 
tered hungering ones. Who is equal to this? Exe. 
cutive ability, money, consecration and spiritual gifts 
must enter in. 

“T do believe that there is not only a want, but also 
an abundant supply ;—that many have qualification 
for some form of service, but hold back because of no 
apparent avenues, and because those about them do 
not discuss the ability, and encourage them to go for. 
ward; and more frequently there is great self-dig. 
trust.” 


RELIGIOUS STUDY CLASSES. 

[The following extracts are from a little pamphlet by Eli- 
za R. Sunderland, published at Chicago, 1885, and they 
may be found helpful, we think, at this time, when atten- 
tion is being directed to the formation of classes for religi- 
ous and ethical culture in our “ after-meetings.”’] 

BUT where can time be found for such study? We 
are told that people cannot find time even to attend 
the Bible class which apologizes for asking a half 
hour in connection with the Sabbath-school. Where 
then can a place be found for such solid, straightfor- 
ward, never apologizing, time-occupying, every week 
occurring and all the season through continuing work 
as these classes contemplate? To this objection I 
unhesitatingly reply, There is in this world no lack 
of time for what people really care for. If people 
are in earnest about religion, they will find time for 
religion, just as when they are in earnest to learn 
science or to make money, they will find time for 
these. Alleged want oftime is only want of interest 
or want of determination. 

No, if the soul of man and the things pertaining 
to the permanent life and destiny of the soul are as 
important as Jesus taught, and as we profess to be- 
lieve, then we all do havgtime to give attention to 
them! And to set apart all the time necessary for 
the systematic, regular study of these great matters 
should be regarded as perfectly reasonable and fit- 
ting. One week day evening a week, or two hours 
Sunday afternoon, or the whole of Sunday evening, 
it would surely be found practicable to set aside in 
each of our churches for this work. And I am per- 
suaded that nearly or quite every one of our churches, 
if the minister and leading members were really in 
earnest in the matter, would furnish at once a good- 
ly number of men and women, young and old, who 
would gladly enter upon and carry out for a term of 
years, such courses of study as have been outlined. 
The work should be planned with a view to the 
needs of all members of the congregation, young and 
old, who are not in the classes of the Sabbath- 
school. 

But where shall we begin our study? some one 
asks. Out of such a vast array of subjects, any of 
which may be profitably taken up, what shall we se- 
lect first? I have already answered: Begin with the 
central things in our religious thinking, viz.: the 
spiritual and ethical teachings of Jesus, as embodied 
and illustrated in his life. And yet, after all, the 
main thing is not that we begin at this point or that; 


the main thing is to begin somewhere and in earne#t, 
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a t that 
my thought is not fora moment that any 
ae will go over all the ground I have mapped 
out; and yet in a series of years a much nearer ap- 
roximation may be made to it than we might at 
first suppose. The object I have in view in this ex- 
tended enumeration of subjects is partly to let it be 
seen how broad and rich the field of moral and re- 
ligious study is, and partly to do a little if l may to 
help classes to start wisely. But above everything 
let classes start, even if not most wisely ; wisdom will 
come with earnest effort. 

Who shall be the leader of these. classes? In 
many, perhaps most cases, the minister would he the 
best leader. But there is great advantage in multi- 
plying workers. Almost or quite every church has 
in itsome man or woman who could and would, under 
the direction of the pastor, make the special prepa- 
ration necessary from week to week to lead, the 
work being assigned by topics to the different mem- 
bers of the class. One advantage of this lay leader- 
ship would be to relieve the minister and leave him 
freer for missionary and pastoral work. But the 
leader, whether minister or layman, should be a 
prophet and seer with spiritual insight, rather than 
a philosopher or scientist with speculative intellect. 
“The end of science,” says F. W. Hedge, “is knowl- 
edge; that is, intellectual possession ; the end of re- 
ligion is worship ; that is, intellectual renunciation.” 
The ultimate end of work in our religious literature 
classes should -be to emphasize the worship rather 
than the knowledge. Religious literature “is a rec- 
ord of man’s search after God; religious growth a 
growing consciousness of the immanence of God in 
all nature and all life.” If our religious study classes 
make knowledge and discussion rather than spiritual 
insight, inspiration and worship the ultimate end, 
they will fail,as I think, of their legimate fruits. 
But whether they do or not will depend largely upon 
‘the leader. 

» Who will take the lead in calling attention to and 
organizing in our denomination at large this religious 
study class work? Here is a legitimate and noble 
field of effort for our Unitarian women. Great deeds 
follow great faith and brave endeavor. Why should 
we not set ourselves the task of organizing during 
the coming year classes for religious study in each of 
our three hundred and forty American Unitarian 
churches? A dozen earnest women—yes, a half or a 
quarter of a dozen in any of our churches, who have 
4 living interest and faith in religion, and in this ra- 
tional method of increasing religious interest by in- 
creasing religious knowledge, may organize this com- 
ing autumn a study classin some department of reli- 
gious literature, which, with even a moderate degree 
of persistence and business energy in carrying it on, 
will prove of deep interest and great moral and spirit- 
ual value to the church in the ways suggested. 

This thought of making “the study of religious 
literature an essential part of church work” has in it, 
48 it seems to me, possibilities too important to be al- 
lowed to depend upon the efforts of women alone, 
and too far-reaching to be fully realized in one or 
even a score of years—possibilities of a liberal educa- 
tion in the line of moral and religious culture, in- 


stead of solely intellectual culture; possibilities of 
restoring morals and religion to the place of honor 
which they ought of right to hold in the popular 
thotght; possibilities of deepening the religious 
consciousness through contemplation of religious 
thoughts and themes, and thus introducing men into 
that higher life of the spirit which Jesus lived and 
invited others into, calling it the “kingdom of hea- 
ven.” 

To realize at all adequately these possibilities 
will require labor and time of men as well as women. 
But this is no cause for discouragement. Our Amer- 
ican system of public school education has taken two 
centuries to become what itis. It was begun in faith 
and in humble ways. We may well be content if we 
can but inaugurate the beginnings of this higher sys- 
tem of comprehensive moral and religious education. 


THE MAINE LAW IN MAINE. 
NEAL DOW in The Independent of Twelfth month 31, 
answers at some length the oft-repeated question re- 
specting the operation of the Prohibitory law in 
Maine, “ Does Prohibition Prohibit ?” 

While not denying that intoxicating liquors do 
find their way into the state, and men by various 
tricks and devices endeavor to evade the law that 
forbids their sale, he shows that the persistency with 
which they are hunted out by the officials makes it 
a hazardous business. A few examples of the benefi- 
cent work going on in Maine are worthy of being 
presented to our readers. The writer says: 

By the operation of the law the traffic is driven 
out of sight away from any decent place, so that 
temptation to drink is nowhere seen. To drink is 
disreputable in Maine, as the result ofthelaw. Gen- 
teel, moderate drinkers, therefore, do not like it. 
Hard drinkers do like it, and always vote for it ; they 
want an end of the temptation. We have men here 
from many parts of the country and from England, 
expressly to be away from temptation. There isa 
gentleman in Portland now for that reason ; he came 
to me three years ago from England, with a letter 
from a friend, describing his family and condition. 
He has now won for himself, with some help at the 
beginning, a most responsible and respectable posi- 
tion, with alarge salary. With his family heis prompt 
and punctual at church, and at Sabbath-school with 
his children—a nobleman once more, only by God’s 
blessing—as the result of the Maine Law which “ has 
so badly failed in Maine,” as the papers say. 

I was at the town of Gray some timeago—sixteen 
miles from Portland, a wretched, drunken town in 
the old rum time. It wasa village with “ Four Cor- 
ners,” with four rum taverns in the old time, one at 
each corner. Many country stages, from many di- 
rections, coming to and going from Portland, dine 
there, and many wayfarers in those old days, before 
there was a railway, thronged those taverns, with the 
towns-people as well. Many “country stores” were 
there, with rum a large part of their stock in trade. I 
‘was the guest of my old friend, Captain Starbird. At 
my left hand at table was a young man, well dressed, 
of good manners, and proper in every way. When 
alone with my friend, he told me this young man was 
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son of a rich man in a Massachusetts city. He came 
to Gray, and to his house, to be away from the drink ; 
he had been there a year, and was to remain another 
year, so as to be sure of a thorough cure of the alco- 
holic habit. His father allowed him twelve hundred 
dollars a year. He kept a horseand a dog, had a gun 
and fishing-tackle, and a nice boat, and a chaise and 
sleigh for summer and winter use. He came from 
the Old Bay State to Maine to be redeemed from the 
cursed influence of that dreadful trade which Massa- 
chusetts cherishes and makes much of, and protects 
by special provisions of law. And yet there are 
many influential papers, I am sorry to say—religious 
as well as irreligious—which declare prohibition to 
be “ no good” in Maine. 

I mention these cases as samples only of the work 
going on here, as the result of the Maine Law, by 
which our people save at least twelve millions of dol- 
lars annually, which, without it, would be squandered 
in drink. One of our leading commercial papers said, 
a few months ago: “In a large part of our state an 
entire generation has grown up practically unac- 
quainted with the liquor traffic and with the results 
of it.” “Yes,” say the papers I allude to, “ but that 
does not prove that there is not excessive drinking 
on the sly.” Mr. Blaine said in a public letter : “The 
people of Maine are industrious and provident, and 
wise laws have aided them. They are sober, earnest 
and thrifty. Intemperance has steadily decreased 
in the state since the first enactment of the prohibi- 
tory law, until now it can be said with truth that 
there is no equal number of people in the Anglo-Sax- 
on world among whom so small an amount of intox- 
icating liquor is consumed as among the inhabitants 
of Maine.” 

A Russian war-ship was lying in one of our ports 
for four months, commanded by Count Grippenberg. 
He said to an Attorney-General who visited him on 
board: “I never heard of anything so wonderful as 
your Maine Law. Our sailors go on shore freely 
every day, and return on board at night perfectly 
sober. It is good for their health, and is a pleasure 
to them. Ifliquors were sold on shore, we should 
keep them on theship, because, otherwise, they would 
become drunk, and insult your people, and make ene- 
mies of them. Oh! I assure youl never heard of 
anything so wonderful.” “ Yes,” say those papers, 
“ But, for all that, the law isa failure and a sham, 
and we urge all people to beware of it.” 
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Our great want in en life i is adeep and wide 
sympathy. This is it which enables us to see with 


another’s vision, and to appreciate another’s instincts. 
—Selected. 










You must get into the habit, when reading a real 
book, of looking intensely at words, and assuring your- 
self of their meaning, syllable by syllable, letter by 
letter. You might read all the books in the largest 
library in the world (if you could live long enough), 

* and remain an “illiterate,” uneducated person; but 
if you read ten pages of a good book with real accura- 
cy, you are forevermore, in some measure, an edu- 

cated person.— Ruskin. 
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HIGH CAUSES. 

IN an exchange paper a correspondent raises a very 
pertinent question ; “ how shall we interest the pros- 
perous in ‘high causes?’” It is a question easily 
asked, but requires much thought and experimenta} 
knowledge of the world to give a valuable answer, 
and after all, with this liberty-loving people, each 
one must satisfy himself as to what the “high 
cause” is that has a just claim to share in his pros- 
perity. 

Asa religious people claiming to be followers of 
one “who went about doing good,” it should not be 
hard to determine what “causes” need our special 
aid, let our resources be what they may. The mind 
once aroused to the thought that we are only stew- 
ards of the good gifts entrusted to us, will be alive to 
the needs of the poor and the oppressed, whether 
that poverty and oppression comes from their own ot 
another’s sin, and will study to know how best toaid 
them. But this arousing from the selfish feeling that 
regards wealth only in the light of bringing luxuri- 
ous indulgence and pleasure to its possessor, is 
delicate matter that must come mainly from the 
hidden springs of the divine within; and if from 
without, through instruments inspired with a noble 
and unselfish purpose to aid, and call others to aid,in 
some of the many good ways for benefiting humanity. 
But there are other “ high causes” than directly aid- 
ing the suffering, and one, to which we would espe 
cially call our own people, is the old but ever new 
cause of education ; in all its phases from advancing 
the methods of better training for the infant mind, 
to the highest work of searching into the mysteries 
and greatness of God’s creations ; all of these have 
claims upon our thought, our time, and our means, 
for with the advance of knowledge comesa higher 
and better development that must ever be kept be- 
fore us. 
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Grace to live a correct life we well know is not 
dependent upon great intellectual attainments, and 
we have often to mourn departures from the true 
path of virtue in those who are learned and culti- 
yated,and should be wiser in their day, yet this 
should not deter us from the noble purpose of con- 
tinuing the search after the hidden laws of God. 
We need not fear to lose our reverence in so doing, 
for every scholar knows as he advances step by step 
and grasps a little more knowledge, there unfolds be- 
fore him new realms of thought and new creations, 
still leading him on and humbling him, as he views 
the greatness and majesty, while at the same time 
he feels the loving presence and tender touch of 
Divinity. 

Knowledge has power to lift up from low condi- 
tions, and if we can but use our wealth to increase 
the number who compose it, we lessen the demands 
that spring so plentifully from ignorance and crime. 
When we are shown that there are over “6,000,000 
persons in our own United States over ten years of 
age who can neither read nor write, and from this 
class comes twenty-two times its proportion of pau- 
pers, and ten times its proportion of criminals,” how 
can we hoard our money or spend it for luxurious 
living, or worse than waste it in corrupting amuse- 
ments. 

It is true that often “wisdom lingers” when 
“knowledge comes;” and we do not always see the 
uplifting, but nevertheless there is always a gain, and 
this gain increases as general knowledge increases, 
hope seeing still better things beyond. “Great hopes 
are possible only to great souls,” and it is the great 
souls that see in the far future the position our race 
will hold when enlightened by knowledge and set 
free from the small vices and larger crimes that spring 
mainly from ignorance. 

Morality and purity of life are matters of knowl- 
edge and of grace. We know what is right and what 
is wrong, and our faith reveals to us the pure and 
the true. 

A practical illustration of the power of culture 
was recently revealed through the investigation of 
one in quest of information in regard to the use of 
tobacco amongst students. In one of our leading col- 
leges where the boys are divided into four ranks, in 
the first rank only one fourth used it, the per cent. 
increasing as the scale of scholarship decreased, till in 
the last or fourth grade over three fourths were its 
Victims, showing that culture has a tendency to 
lead away from that which defiles. 

Therefore let this “ high cause” of Education con- 
tinue to receive all the aid we can give both of wise 
thought and means, remembering the wisdom of Sol- 
omon “that ifthe fear of the Lord is to hate evil” 
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and work for its overthrow, he also teaches that “a 


man’s knowledge increaseth strength” for this war- 
fare with evil. 


And let us again repeat that we need not fear a 


departure from religion and devotion to God, by the 
increase of knowledge, for in the words of a modern 
writer “there is no antagonism between our duty as 
inquirers and our duty as worshippers. No part of 
the universe is Godless. In the swaying to and fro 
of the molecules and the ceaseless pulsations of the 
ether, in the secular shiftings of the planetary or- 
bits, in the busy work of frost and rain drops, in the 
mysterious sprouting of the seed, in the everlasting 
tale of death and life renewed, inthe dawning of 
the babe’s intelligence, in the varied deeds of men 
from age to age, we find that which awakens the 
soul to reverential awe; and each art of scientific 
explanation but reveals an opening through which 
shines the glory of an Eternal Majesty.” 





PresIDENT Maat, of Swarthmore, will speak at 
Race Street meeting-house, this city, on “The Value 


of a Modern College Course of Study,” on the even- 


ing of Sixth-day, 29th inst. Though this notice is 


late, it will still reach the eye of many readers in 
time for attendance at the lecture. 


MARRIAGES. 
FORCE—TUBB.—At the residence of the bride, in 
Middletown township, Bucks county, on Fifth-day, First 
month 2ist, according to the order of Friends, Zephaniah 
Force, Jr., of Lower Makefield township, to Martha J. Tubb. 
MARTINDELL—WATSON.—In Trenton, N. J., First: 
month 14, 1886, by Friends’ «sremony before R. A. Donnelly, 
Mayor, Prof. Howard L. Martindell, of Newtown township, 


and Mary, daughter of Edwin E. Watson, of Upper Make- 
field Bucks Co., Pa. 


DEATH. 

BURGESS.—At Baltimore on Second day, First month 
11th, Amos Burgess in his 85th year, a member of Balti- 
more Monthly Meeting. 

CADWALLADER.—At the residence of his son, Frank 
Cadwallader, in Solebury, Bucks Co., Pa., First month 14, 
1886, Jacob Cadwallader, in his 82nd year. 

EVANS.—Suddenly, on the morning of Seventh month 
20, 1886, Oliver Evans, in his 74th year; a valuable mem- 
ber of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia, 
held at Spruce Street. 

JOHNSON.—First month 11, 1886, at Mansfield Square, 
Julia, daughter of Alfred and Sarah G. Johnson, deceased, 
aged 36 years. 

JONES.—At Plymouth Meeting, Montgomery Co., Pa., 
First month 20, 1886, Nettie G., daughter of Rex M. and 
Mary Jones, in the 19th year of her age. 

JUSTICE.—First?month 24, 1886, in West Philadelphia, 
Alfred B. Justice, in his 69th year, son of the late George 
M. and Esther 8. Justice. A member of the Monthly 
Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 

LEVERING.—At Maryville, Blount Co,, Tenn., Eleventh 
month 5th, 1886, Rachel Ann Levering, aged about 96. 
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LINTON.—At the residence of his son, in Upper Make- | the anger of the king when he was 


field, Bucks Co., Pa., First month 18, 1886, Mahlon B. Lin- 
ton, aged about 80 years. 


MATTSON.—In Philadelphia, First month 16, 1886, | the penalty visited upon these three faithful young 


Tacy Roberts, wife of Samuel H. Mattson. 

ROBERTS.—At Germantown, First month 16th, 1886, 
Stella Mansfield, daughter of Franklin and Mary Roberts, 
aged about 6 months. 

UNDERHILL.—At his residence, Locust Valley, L. L, 
First Month 11, 1886, Jacob S. Underhill, an esteemed elder 
and overseer of Westbury Monthly Meeting. 

His funeral was largely attended at Matinecock Meet- 
ing-house. 

WEST.—In Philadelphia, First month 22, 1886, in his 
58th year, after an illness of several weeks, J. Pierce West; 
a member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadel- 
phia, (Race St.) 

WOODALL.—At the residence of his son, Edward 
Woodall, St. Michael’s, Talbot Co., Md., First month 18, 
1886, John Woodall, aged nearly 76 years. 


SCRIPTURE LESSON NO. 6. 
SECOND MONTH 7TH. 


THE FIERY FURNACE. 
ReaD Daniel 3; 16-28. Golden Text: ‘‘ Our God whom we serve 
is able to deliver us.’’—Daniel 3; 17. 

The date of our present lesson is somewhat un- 
certain. Itisgivenas B.C.603. Danieland his three 
friends had remained true to their conscience, not 
partaking of the wine or of the food served for the 
king’s table, but eating the simple diet they had 
chosen instead. In this plain, abstemious mode of 
life, they increased in physical strength and beauty, 
and “ God gave them knowledge and skill in all learn- 
ing and wisdom,” so that at the end of the allotted 
course of study in the language and literature of the 
Chaldeans, when they were examined by the king, 
he found them “ten times better ” than all the astrol- 
ogers and wise men of his realm. 

Daniel was elevated to the position of ruler over 
the whole province of Babylon, and chief of the 
governors over all the “ wise men,” being placed next 
to the king in authority. His three friends, through 
the great influence he had with the king, were given 
important positions under him. 

But king Nebuchadnezzar, vain and puffed up 
with the victories he had gained, and the increase of 
his riches and power through the subjugation to his 
imperial sway of the nations he had conquered, re- 
solved to establish one form or object of worship for 
all his subjects. To carry this out, he caused an im- 
age or statue of enormous proportions and covered 
with gold, to be set up in the plain of Dura. When 
it was completed, he summoned, by proclamation, 
all the princes and officers of every grade and every 
nationality and religion throughout his vast empire, 
to assemble before this image, and he commanded 
that, at the sounding of the trumpet and other musi- 
cal instruments, the whole assembly should pros- 
trate themselves before the image in the attitude of 


cast alive into a “burning fiery furnace.” Our les- 
son records the refusal of the three companions of 
Daniel to bow down and worship the golden image, 
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told of it, and the 
terrible punishment which he thought to inflict 


on them. Whatever may have been the nature of 


servants of the Most High they were sustained and 
supported by the Divine presence so that not eyen 
the smell of fire was upon them when they came out 
of the flaming trial. In the last lesson these three 
friends of Daniel are called by their Persian names 
given them by the king. : 

This lesson teaches fidelity to principle under ey. 
ery difficult or distressing circumstance in which a 
human being can be placed. That real, living, and 
abiding faith in God expresses itself in steadfastness 
and courage. Faithful endurance brings its rewards; 
though the furnace of our trial be heated seven-fold, 
the sustaining presence of our God will preserye 
from even the smell of the fire about us. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 

—A friend at Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y., under 
date of the 20th inst., writes: “ William Davis and 
Joseph T. McDowell, as members of the visiting com- 
mittee from N. Y., attended Cornwall Meeting on the 
Tenth. The former was much favored in his commu- 
nication, which was plain and practical. His visits, 
as well as others of the committee, are very acvepta- 
ble and encouraging to the meeting and First-day 
School.” 

—The sudden death of Oliver Evans, a valued 
member of Spruce Street Meeting, (Philadelphia), on 
the 20th inst., was a shock to his many friends and 
acquaintances. He was born in Baltimore, but came 
to this city in early life, and acquired a competence 
in business. For many years he had been active in 
charitable and other engagements, being at his death 
a manager of the House of Refuge, and a director of 
Mercantile Library, in both of which institutions he 
took much interest. His funeral, on the 23d, was 
largely attended, and there was speaking by Dr. H. 
T. Child, Samuel S. Ash, and others. The interment 
was at Fairhill. The Philadelphia Ledger, of the 2ist 
inst., editorially said: “Oliver Evans, a good Samari- 
tan, fell yesterday while in Washington Square, not 
far from his residence, and soon after died. A heart 
that had been throbbing kindly for a long lifetime in 
behalf of destitute and wretched humanity suddenly, 
ceased to beat, and that was the end of earth for him. 
He was ready for his final account, with an abound- 
ing credit of good works.” 

—The monthly meeting of Friends was held at 
Race street on the 20th inst. Margaretta Walton, of 
Fallowfield, and David Newport, of Abington, were 
present, with other visiting Friends. Thetreasurer’s 
report, which had been audited, showed recéipts of 
over $5600. The expenditures included the payment 
of $1000 of the mortgage on the school property and 
the expenses of Race Street and West Philadelphia 


| meetings and part of those at Girard avenue ; also to 
worship. Whoever refused this adoration was to be | 


indigent members, etc. S. Robinson Coale was reaip- 
pointed Treasurer. The account of the Trustees of 
the Free School Fund, John Saunders, Clement M. 
Biddle and James W. Janney, were examined, and 
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the income received paid over to the School Commit- 
tee. The committee to promote the best interests of 
the members reported for the past year, anda new 
committee will be appointed next month. During 
the past year the meeting has received by certificates 
from other meetings 32 members, and on application 
22 more. 


—Fishing Creek Half Year’s Meeting of Friends 
convened at Millville, 12th month 24th, 1885. We 
had the very acceptable company and gospel labors 
of Watson Tomlinson, of Byberry, and Isaac Hicks, 
of Long Island, N. Y. The usual routine of business 
belonging to our semi-annual meeting was transacted, 
including the reading and answering all of the queries. 
After which the partitions were withdrawn, and the 
subject of changing the time of holding this meeting 
from 6th and 12th months to the 4th and 10th 
months, was introduced. Friends were not united 
on the proposed change, and the subject was again 
referred to a future meeting. At the Youth,s meet- 
ing on the following day, there was a very large at- 
tendance, and the ministers were all favored, in their 
counsel to every waiting heart and inquiring mind, 
to become partakers of the peace and sure reward 
known in compliance with the revealed will of the 
Father, and his visitations of love. In the pleasant 
mingling with our friends from other meetings, we 
lose sight for a season of that feeling of isolation that 
has ever surrounded the members of this meeting. 


F. M.F 


SWARTHMORE NOTES. 
—Professor Paulin delivered his lecture on Victor 


Hugo on the evening of the 22d inst. He presented 
an interesting sketch of the great man’s life, dwelling 
upon the many high traits in his character, and es- 
pecially noting his great fondness for children. When 
speaking of his literary works, he gave the views of 
English critics, not quoting from the French, as these 
might be tinged with the pride they would naturally 
feel for their distinguished countryman. In closing, 
he spoke of Victor Hugo’s religious belief, quoting 
beautiful passages, showing that he held exalted 
views of God and firmly believed in the immortality 
ofthesoul. The lecture was highly appreciated by 
the students and those assembled at the College to 
hear it. 

—On Sixth-day evening, the 5th of next month, 
Prof. Luigi Monti will deliver the regular fortnightly 
lecture. His subject is ‘‘ Garibaldi,” and those who 
have heard the lecture speak in high terms of it. 


—The “ Swarthmore Circle,” at West Chester, has 
reached the end of the second book of “ Paradise 
Lost,” and will devote its next meeting, (on the 29th 
inst.), toa study of Charles Lamb. This will be fol- 
lowing up the line suggested by the very interesting 
lecture of Marriott Brosius, of Lancaster, on the 15th 
inst, (at West Chester), his theme being the charac- 
terand works of Lamb. The West Chester Circle 
continues to be well attended, and to show a lively 
interest in its work; the last meeting was spoken of 
as especially pleasant and interes‘ing. It is probable 
that Milton’s poem of “ Lycidas” may receive atten- 


tion next. We hear that a Circle has been organized 
in Wilmington, and is pursuing its work with “ Para- 
dise Lost,” but are without details on the subject. 


TEMPERANCE NOTES. 


—The Conference at Yardley, on the 17th inst., 
though not large, probably owing to the condition of 
the roads, was composed of an earnest and enthusi- 
astic company, who seemed to be thoroughly awak- 
ened to the importance of temperance work. The 
Bucks County Intelligencer says: “ Samuel Swain, in 
his opening remarks, introducing the literature which 
he had brought for distribution, was desirous that it 
should find its proper place, and not be idly thrown 
aside as useless. The Friends of Yardley had pre- 
pared a programme of exercises, as follows: T. A. 
Cadwallader read an essay, entitled, “Influence; ” 
Herbert Livezey gave a recitation, and Mary Skinner 
areading. These were followed by an essay, pre- 
pared by George Justice, on the present license laws. 
It was read by his daughter, Hettie B. Justice, after 
which appropriate remarks were made by Samuel 
Swain, Stephen B. Twining, John Bayley, Jonathan 
Gillam, Joseph Flowers, Dr. Jeremiah Hayhurst, Abel 
Mahan, Barclay Eyre, and Blakey Bunting, nearly 
all bearing upon the subject of the essay. Many 
thought that the community is in a measure respon- 
sible for the great number of licensed houses in our 
midst in not making use of the means granted us in 
the existing laws. Joseph Flowers then read an es- 
say from Frrenps’ INTELLIGENCER on the present needs 
of the temperance reform. Samuel Swain closed the 
meeting with appropriate remarks.” 


I wouLp suggest the thought of deathless princi- 
ples tothe dying man. I would have’him think that 
justice does not die because we die, that love does 
not vanish out of the world because his own heart’s 
love is soon to cease. I would have him think that, 
though justice and love had failed in all the past to 
get an entrance into human hearts, they ought to 
have had an entrance—for they belong there, their 
meaning was there,—and that they are the unaltera- 
ble pattern after which the life of men- must be 
shaped in the future. These laws also are stable. 
They seem to give something of their own firmness 
to those who contemplate them. They are witness 
that within, as well as without, man is connected 
with an eternal order of things.— W. M. Salter. 


“That religion is no better than irreligion which 
refuses to see facts.”—Farrar. 


Wuat would itavail me if I could destroy my ene- 
mies? There would be as many to-morrow. That 
which I hate and fear is really in myself and no knife 
is long enough to reach to its heart.—Emerson. 


“CHRISTIAN ” is broad enough to embrace all who 
show the Christ-like spirit and are seeking to do the 
work of God in the world. I interpret the word as 


being the best, broadest, deepest thing I can say of a 
man.” 
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From The Atlantic Monthly. 
TH E HOMESTEAD. 


BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


AGAINST the wooded hills it stands, 
Ghost of a dead home, staring through 

Its broken lights on wasted lands 
Where old-time harvests grew. 


Unploughed, unsown, by scythe unshorn, 
The poor forsaken farm-fields lie, 
Once rich and rife with golden corn 
And pale green breadths of rye. 


Of healthful herb and flower bereft, 
The garden plot no housewife keeps ; 

Through weeds and tangle only left 
The snake, its tenant, creeps. 


A lilac spray, once blossom clad, 
Sways bare before the empty rooms; 
Beside the roofless porch, a sad, 


Pathetic red rose blooms, 


His track, in mould and dust of drouth, 
On floor and hearth the squirrel leaves, 
And in the fireless chimney’s mouth 
His web the spider weaves. 


The leaning barn about to fall 
Resounds no more on husking eves ; 
No cattle low in yard or stall, 
No thresher beats his sheaves. 


So sad, so drear! It seems almost 
Some haunting Presence makes its sign ; 
That down yon shadowy lane some ghost 
Might drive his spectral kine! 


O home so desolate and lorn! 

Did all thy memories die with thee ? 
Were any wed, were any born, 

Beneath this low roof-tree ? 


Whose axe the wall of forest broke, 
And let the waiting sunshine through ? 
What good wife sent the earliest smoke 
Up the great chimney flue ? 


Did rustic lovers hither come ? 
Did maidens, swaying back and forth 
In rhythmic grace, at wheel and loom, 
Make light their toil with mirth ? 


Did child feet patter on the stair? 
Did boyhood frolic in the snow ? 

Did gray age, in her easy chair, 
Knit, rocking to and fro ? 


The murmuring brook, the sighing breeze, 
The pine’s low whisper, cannot tell ; 

Low mounds beneath the hemlock-trees 
Keep the home secrets well. 


Cease, motherland, to fondly boast 
Of sons far off who strive and thrive, 
Forgetful that each swarming host 
Must leave an emptier hive! 


O wanderers from ancestral soul. 

Leave noisome mill and chaffering store ; 
Gird up your loins for sturdier toil, 

And build the home once more! 


Come back to bayberry scented slopes, 
And fragrant fern and ground-mat vine: 
Breathe airs blown over holt and copse 
Sweet with black birch and pine, 


What matter if the grains are small 
That life’s essential wants supply ? 

Your homestead’s title gives you all 
That idle wealth can buy. 


All that the many-dollared crave, 
The brick-walled slaves of change and mart, 
Lawns, trees, fresh air, and flowers you have, 
More dear for lack of art. 


Your own sole masters, freedom-willed, 
With none to bid you go or stay, 

Till the old fields your fathers tilled, 
As manly men as they! 

With skill that spares your toiling hands, 
And chemic aid that science brings, 


Reclaim the waste and outworn lands, 
And reign thereon as kings! 


FORWARD. 


BY SUSAN COOLIDGE. 


LET me stand still upon the height of life ; 
Much has been won, though much there is to win ; 
Tam a little weary of the strife, 
Let me stand still awhile, nor count it sin 
To cool my hot brow, ease the travel pain, 
And then address me to the road again. 


Long was the way and steep, and hard the climb; 
Sore are my limbs and fain I am to rest; 
Behind me lie long, sandy tracts of time; 
Before me rises the steep mountain crest ; 
Let me stand still; the journey is half done, 
And when less weary I shall travel on. 


There is no standing still! Even as I pause 
The steep path shifts and I slip back apace. 

Movement was safety ; by the journey laws 
No help is given, no safe abiding place, 

No idling in the pathway hard and slow: 

I must go forward or must backward go! 


I will go up, then, though my limbs may tire, 

And though the path be doubtful and unseen ; 
Better with the last effort to expire 

Than lose the toil and struggle that have been. 
And have the morning strength and upward strain, 
The distance conquered, in the end made vain. 


Ah, blessed law! for rest is tempting sweet, 
And we would all lie down if so we might; 
And few would struggle on with bleeding feet; 
And few would ever gain the higher height 
Except for the stern law which bids us know 
We must go forward, or must backward go. 


—The Independent. 


SEND down thy constant aid, we pray; 
Be thy pure angels with us still, 

Thy truth, be that our firmest stay, 
Our only rest to do thy will. 


—O. B. FRoTHINGHAM. 
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THE CHOICE OF READING. 


address by James Russell Lowell, at the opening 
rae Free Public Library, Chelsea, Mass., 12th month 22d, 
° 


- have you ever rightly considered what the mere 


ability to read means? That it is the key that admits 
us to the whole world of thought and fancy and im- 
agination, to the company of saint and sage, of the 
wisest and the wittiest at their wisest and wittiest 
moments? That it enables us to see with the keenest 
eyes, hear with the finest ears, and listen to the 
sweetest voices of ali time? More than that, it an- 
nihilates time and space for us; it revives for us with- 
out a miracle the Age of Wonder, endowing us with 
the shoes of swiftness and the cap of darkness, so that 
we walk invisible like fern seed, and witness un- 
harmed the plague at Athens or Florence or London, 
accompanying Czesar on his marches, or look in on 
Catiline in council with his fellow conspirators, or Guy 
Fawkes in the cellar of St. Stephen’s. We often hear 
of people who will descend to any servility, submit 


toany insult, for the sake of getting themselves or 


their children into what is euphemistically called 
good society. Did it ever occur to them that there is 
a select society of all the centuries to which they and 
theirs can be admitted for the asking,—a society, too, 
which will not involve them in ruinous expense, and 
still more ruinous waste of time and health and fac- 


ulties? eas 

Southey tells us that, in his walk one stormy day, 
he met an old woman, to whom, by way of greeting, 
he made the rather obvious remark that it was dread- 
ful weather. She answered, philosophically, that, in 
her opinion, “ any weather was better than none!” I 
should be half inclined to say that any reading was 
better than none, allaying the crudeness of the state- 
ment by the Yankee proverb which tells us that, 
though “all deacons are good, there’s odds in dea- 
cons.” Among books, certainly, there is much varie- 
ty of company, ranging from the best to the worst, 
from Plato to Zola: and the first lesson in reading 
well is that which teaches us to distinguish between 
literature and merely printed matter. The choice 
lies wholly with ourselves. We have the key put in- 
to our hands ; shall we unlock the pantry or the ora- 
tory? 

Yes: there is a choice in books as in friends ; and 
the mind sinks or rises to the level of its habitual 
society, is subdued, as Shakespeare says of the dyer’s 
hand, to what it works in. Cato’s advice, cum bonis 
ambula, consort with the good, is quite as true if we 
extend it to books; for they, too, insensibly give 
away theirown nature to the mind that converses 
with them., They either beckon upward or drag 
down. And it is certainly true that the material 
of thought reacts upon the thought itself. Shake- 
speare himself would have been commonplace 
had he been paddocked in a thinly shaven vo- 
cabulary, and Phidias, had he worked in wax, 
only a more inspired Mrs. Jarley. A man is 
known, says the proverb, by the company he 
keeps, and not only so, but made by it. Milton 
makes his fallen angels grow small to enter the in- 
fernal council room ; but the soul, which God meant 


————— 
—_ 
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to be the spacious chamber where high thoughts and 
generous aspirations might commune together, 
shrinks and narrows itself to the measure of the 
meaner company that is wont to gather there, hatch- 
ing conspiracies against our better selves. We are 
apt to wonder at the scholarship of the men of three 
centuries ago, and at a certain dignity of phrase that 
characterizes them. They were scholars because 
they did not read so many things as we. They had 
fewer books, but these were of the best. Their 
speech was noble, because they lunched with Plu- 
tarch and supped with Plato. We spend as much 
time over print as they did; but, instead of commun- 
ing with the choice thoughts of choice spirits, and 
unconsciously acquiring the grand manner of that 
supreme society, we diligently inform ourselves, and 
cover the continent with a network of speaking 
wires to inform us of such inspiring facts as that a 
horse belonging to Mr. Smith ran away on Wednes- 
day, seriously damaging a valuable carryall; that a 
son of Mr. Brown swallowed a hickory-nut on Thurs- 


day; and that a gravel bank caved in and buried 
Mr. Robinson alive on Friday. Alas, it is we our- 


selves that are getting buried alive under this ava- 
lanche of earthly impertinences! It is we who, 
while we might each in his humble way be helping 
our fellows into the right path, or adding one block 
to the climbing spire of a fine soul, are willing to be- 
come mere sponges saturated from the stagnant 
goose pond of village gossip. 

One is sometimes asked by young people to re- 
commend a course of reading. My advice would be 
that they should confine themselves to the supreme 
books in whatever literature, or, still better, to choose 
some one great author, and make themselves thor- 
oughly familiar with him. For, as all roads lead to 
Rome, so do they, likewise, lead away from it; and 
you will find that, in order to understand perfectly 
and weigh exactly any vital piece of literature, you 
will be gradually and pleasantly persuaded to ex- 
cursions and explorations of which you little dreamed 
when you began, and will find yourselves scholars 
before you are aware. For remember that there is 
nothing less profitable than scholarship for the mere 
sake of scholarship, nor anything more wearisome 
in the attainment. But, the moment you havea 
definite aim, attention is quickened, the mother of 
memory ; and all that you acquire groups and ar- 
ranges itself in an order that is lucid, because every- 
where and always it is in intelligent relation toa 
central object of constant and growing interest. 
This method also forces upon us the necessity of 
thinking, which is, after all, the highest result of all 
education. For what we want is not learning, but 
knowledge ; that is, the power to make learning an- 
swer its true end as a quickener of intelligence and 
a widener of our intellectual sympathies. I do not 
mean to say that every one is fitted by nature or in- 
clination for a definite course of study, or, indeed, 
for serious study in any sense. I am quite willing 
that these should “ browse in a library,” as Dr. John- 

son called it, to their heart’s content. It is, perhaps, 
the only way in which time may be profitably wasted. 
But desultory reading will not make a “full man,” 
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as Bacon understood it, of one who has not John- 
son’s memory, his power of assimilation, and, above 
all, his comprehensive view of the relations of things. 
“ Read not,” says Lord Bacon, in his Essay of Studies, 
‘to contradict and confute; nor to believe and take 
for granted; nor to find talk and discourse ; but to 
weigh and consider, Some books are to be tasted, 
others to be swallowed, and some few to be chewed 
and digested ; that is, some books are to be read only 
in parts; others to be read, but not curiously [care- 
fully], and some few to be read wholly and with dili- 
gence and attention. Some books also may be read 
by deputy.” This is weighty and well said, and I 
would call your attention especially to the wise words 
with which the passage closes. 
From The American. 


DEEP SEA EXPLORATIONS. 


GEOGRAPHICAL knowledge has until recently been 
almost confined to the small portion of the earth’s 
surface upon which the human species is by nature 
fitted to exist. Although our knowledge of the con- 
tinents is far from complete, it is at least extensive, 
and has been so for ages ; but exploration of the deep 
seas is a thing of yesterday, and though much light 
has been thrown upon the conditions of life in the 
ocean depths, upon the nature of the ocean bottom, 
the temperature and movements of the waters, etc., 
yet all the work yet done is but pioneerjng—it is but 
the mapping of a few divergent lines across an ex- 
panse compared to which the largest desert is minute. 

The first regularly organized expedition fitted out 
for exploring the deep seas was that of the Lightning, 
which in 1868 searched the seas to the north of the 
British Islands, and sixteen times found abundant 
life at depths of over 1000 fathoms. This cruise was 
followed by those of the Porcupine in 1869 and 1870, 
and the wealth of new forms discovered during these 
voyages drew the attention of the scientific world 
and of many governments to the deep seas as the 
area which would best repay research. 

The most important deep-sea exploring expedi- 
tion that has yet been fitted out is that of the Chal- 
lenger, which left Spithead (England) in December 
1872, and returned at the end of May 1876. 

In the interim every ocean save the Arctic was 
traversed, and observations and collections made 
which have employed naturalists and physiologists 
years to work up. The immediate outcome of this 
voyage was a number of popular volumes by Sir Wy- 
ville Thomson, Moseley and others; the ultimate out- 
come the magnificent series of quartos now in course 
of publication under the title of “ Reports of the Sci- 
entific Results of the Exploring Voyage of H. M.S. 
Challenger.” Three volumes of narrative, twelve of 
zodlogy, and others on physics and botany, are al- 
ready published, and the series is still incomplete. 

The United States has not been behindhand in 
deep-sea exploration. The Tuscarora has carried a 
line of soundings from San Francisco to Japan; the 
Hassler has circumnavigated South America and made 
rich collections; the Blake, under the direction of 
Alexander Agassiz, has worked out the fauna and 
mapped the depths of the West Indian region; the 
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Fishhawk, under the auspices of the Fish Commisgj 
— explored the Atlantic coast of the United States. 
and several other vessels have done w : 
nature. ae the same 

The French have sent the Travailleur and the Tul. 
isman to various parts of the Mediterranean, of the 
Bay of Biscay, and of the deep waters off the west 
coast of Africa; the Norwegians annually fit outan 
expedition to the North Atlantic; the Voyage of the 
Gazelle has proved the interest taken by Germany in 
deep sea exploration;and Italy has sent the Wash~ 
ington to investigate the central parts of the Mediter. 
ranean. 

Contrary to the conclusions of many naturalj 
life has been found to exist at great depths. It was 
known that light did not penetrate beyond compara- 
tively small depths, that vegetable organisms ceageg 
together with the influence oflight, and that animals 
became rarer as the surface and rich littoral zone 
were left behind. From these facts it was argued 
that at about 500 fathoms life ceased altogether. But 
the dredge, coming up from the depths laden with 
star-fishes and serpent-stars; bearing crustacea of 
strange forms, or perhaps bringing to the light fishes. 
such as never before came before the eye ofa naty. 
ralist, relegated these conclusions to the limbo of er. 
rors. How life contrives to live at these great depths 
we scarcely know as yet, but we know that it exists, 
and that, though not varied like that of the shopes 
and of the land, it includes representatives of most of 
the classes of marine animals. All of these deep-sea 
creatures have suffered a “sea change.” Most of 
them are phosphorescent, and the higher classes, fish 
and crustacea, which in all other conditions of life 
are provided with eyes, are either eyeless or have 
enormous eyes, as though to make up by size of the 
light-procuring organs for lack of light. It is proba 
ble that phosphorescence, or self-luminosity, is the 
only light of the depths. Fixed animals such as the 
soft corals or alcyonarians—creatures which are nor- 
mally unprovided with eyes, live rooted in the sea- 
bottom like herbage in a meadow, and in and out 
among their phosphorescent groves wander the gi- 
gantic-eyed fishes and crustacea that have become 
adapted to a deep-sea life. Nor is phosphorescence 
confined to the lower classes of deep sea marine ani- 
mals, to polyps, star-fishes and worms. It is shown 
also by the Stomiatide and Sternoptychide, and by 
other tribes of fishes which habitually live at great 
depths. The bodies of these fishes are set with rows 
of round, shining, mother-of-pearl colored phosphor- 
escent spots—they carry with them their own lan- 
terns, and see their way, in part at least, by light 
manufactured in the laboratory of their own bodies. 

It can scarcely be doubted that phosphorescence 


from whatever cause produced, is taken advantage of q 


by creatures possessed of eyes. But phosphorescence 
is a property of many animals living within tide 
marks, and of a large number of surface-living organ- 
isms, so that it cannot be said that it is developed 
solely for illuminating purposes. Moreover, by far 
the larger number of luminous animals are either 


one-celled protozoa or eyeless polyps, and to all these 3 
creatures it would seem that the power of shining im ~ 
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nanan meal. It must therefore be confessed that 


the cause and purpose or function of this self-lumi- 

i ij] unknown. 

MTGE, existance of life in the ocean depths depends 
upon the presence of food in those depths. Vegeta- 
ple food is not present, and all deep sea animals are 
therefore animal feeders. It is clear that if deep sea 
creatures had no food save what they themselves fur- 
nished, life would soon come to an end. But the sur- 
faces of the open seas and oceans are peopled witha 
crowd of organisms, some of which habitually retire 
to depths oftwenty or thirty fathoms, but all of which 
keep within the influence of light. These pelagic 
animals, foraminifers, polyps, larvee of fish and echino- 
derms, etc., with countless numbers of the low vege- 
tables called diatoms, perish, and their remains fall to 
the bottom in a slowly descending but constant rain. 
Nor is this the only source of food. The debris of 
terrestrial life and that of the rich fauna of the coast 
js borne oceanward by currents and serves as food for 
creatures inhabiting zones of deeper water. 

The greatest problem connected with the exis- 
tence of life at the bottom is the manner in which 
respiration is effected. But the waters of the ocean 
are nowhere absolutely stagnant, and it does not ap- 
pear that any portion of the ocean depths is without 
asmall quantity of that free oxygen, so essential to 
the existence of life, which is contained in abundance 
in the atmosphere and from it absorbed by the ocean 
water. There appears to be rather more of this free 
oxygen at the ocean bottom than at intermediate 


depths below 300 fathoms, and this has been ex- 
plained by the rapid sinking of the surface waters of 


the southern ocean. These oxygen-charged waters 
sink to the depths, and then slowly move northward 
as a cold southern indraught, everywhere occupying 
the depths of the northwardly prolonged oceans. 

Itis believed that between depths of 400 or 500 
fathoms and the sea bottom there isa wide zone in 
which but little life exists, but this wide zone may 
yet be proved to give shelter to animals, the exis- 
tence of which is still unknown, and which may, for 
aught we know, be too large and too swift to be taken 
by any apparatus yet devised. The existence of some 
survival of the elongated saurian types of past ages 
may yet be proved. 

As the depths of ocean have a uniform climate the 
fauna is, as might be expected, tolerably similar at all 
points. Genera are cosmopolitan, and the species of 
one part closely resemble those of another. Repre- 
sentatives of all the classes of marine animals occur, 
but mollusks—bivalves, univalves and cephalopods 
alike seem to be scarce, as are also marine worms; 
while various forms of crustacea are tolerably com- 
mon, and echinoderms (starfish, sea-urchins, sea- 
cucumbers, crinoids) and sponges may be said to 
swarm. Coral polyps are found, but are not abundant, 
while the one-celled siliceous shelled Radiolaria seems 
to live at the greatest depths. 


W. N. LockineTon. 


Honor the old, instruct the young, consult the 
Wise, and bear with the foolish—German Proverb. 


be a disadvantage, guiding their ene- 
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AN OLD CUPBOARD’S CONTENTS. 


{From an article ‘‘ Salem Cupboards,” by Eleanor Putnam, in 
the Atlantic Monthly.] 
A MOST delicious odor came forth when the door 
was opened: a hint of the spiciness of rich cake, a 
tingling sense of preserved ginger, and a certain in- 
effable sweetness which no other closet ever pos- 
sessed, and which I know not how to describe. It 
might well have proceeded from the walls andshelves 
of the cupboard itself, for they were indeed emblems. 
of purity. The paint was varnished to a high degree 
of glossiness, and was so exquisitely kept as to look 
like white porcelain. 

The china here, as in all genuine Salem cupboards, 
was chiefly of the honest old blue Canton ware. 
There were shining piles of those plates which, while 
they are rather heavy to handle, always surprise one 
by being so thin at the edges. There were generous 
teacups like small bowls, squat pitchers with big 
noses, and a tureen whose cover had the head of a 
boar fora handle. And in all this the blue was dull 
and deep in tint, with a certain ill-defined, vaporous 
quality at the edges of the lines, and the white of 
the cool greenish tinge of aduck’s egg. You can buy 
blue Canton to-day, but it isnot old blue Canton. 
Such china is matchless now, but in this cupboard 
there were shelves of it. 

Cousin Susan possessed also another set of china, 
which she valued far above her blue. It was always 
singularly attractive to us as children, though I have 
come to believe that it is far less beautiful than the 
Canton. It was a pure,thin white ware, delicately 
fluted at the edges and decorated with little raised 
lilac sprigs. It was used only upon occasions of sol- 
emn company tea-drinkings, and cousin Susan always 
washed it herself in her little cedar dish-tub. We 
children considered this china so choice and desira- 
ble that a bit of a broken saucer, which included 
one of the pale, tiny sprays, was cherished far above 
our real doll’s dishes. We lent it from one to an- 
other, each of us keeping it for one day; but it was 
always one of those unsatisfactory treasures of child- 
hood for which we could never find any adequate 
use. We could think of nothing to do with this bit 
of china which seemed at all worthy of so lovely an 
object. 

At the left hand of cousin Susan’s shelves of chin 
was a little cupboard with a diamond-paned glass. 
door. This was the sanctum sanctorum,—a cupboard 
within a cupboard; and here, as one might have ex- 
pected, were stored the choicest treasures ofall. It 
was not the domestic preserve closet. Cousin Susan 
was thrifty, and had good store of home-made dain- 
ties, but they were kept in the cool seclusion ofa 
dark cellar store-room. This little glass cupboard 
held the stock of foreign sweet:meats: the round- 
shouldered blue jars, inclosed iff a network of split 
bamboo, which contained the fiery, amber ginger; 
the flat boxes of guava jelly, hot curry powders, chilli 
sauce, and choleric Bengal chutney. Here were two 
miniature casks of tamarinds, jolly and black, cousin 
Susan’s favorites. She had a certain air of disap- 
proval toward most of these strange conserves, 
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“They were not good for little people,” she averred ; 
and indeed she always maintained that these ardent 
sweetmeats were fitter for the delectation of rude 
men than for the delicate palates of gentlewomen. 
Of tamarinds, however, cousin Susan did approve. 
Properly diluted with cool water, they made what 
she called a “ very pretty drink.” She was fond of 
sending a glass to any neighbor who was ill and 
feverish, and she was always following our cousin the 
sea-captain about with a blue china bowl of the mix- 
ture, begging him to take of it. 

“ Susan, I hate tamarind-water,” our cousin would 
protest. 

“Tt will cool your blood, William,” his sister 
would urge. 

“But I don’t want my blood cool. 
warm,” the captain would reply. 

As a general thing, however, cousin Susan came 
off triumphant. The captain grumblingly partook of 
his dose, and was always most generous in sharing it 
with us children. The beautiful little brown stones 
also fell to our lot, and we hoarded the useless things 
with great care, although it always seemed to usa 
great oversight on the part of nature that tamarind 
seeds did not have holes through them, that one 
might string them as beads. 

A variety of sweet cakes was near by, to be served 
with the wine to any chance visitor. There were 
black fruit cake in a japanned box; “hearts and 
rounds” of rich yellow pound cake ; and certain deli- 
cate but inane little sponge biscuit, of which our 
cousin spoke by the older-fashioned name of diet—or, 
as she chose to pronounce it, “dier”—bread. She 
always called the sponge cakes “ little dier breads.” 
Pound and fruitcakes were forbidden to our youth, 
but we might have our ladylike fill of “ dier breads,” 
and also of delightful seed-cakes, which were cut in 
the shape of an oak-leaf, and were marvels of sugary 
thinness. 


I want it 


ANIMAL COMMUNITIES. 

THE social animals form true communities. They 
are banded together by certain common interests and 
possess a principle of association beyond that of the 
sexual. They present the germinal condition ofa 
political society. These comprise most of the large 
herbivora, which aggregate for purposes of common 
defense, in some cases stationing sentries for protec- 
tion while feeding, and in others following certain ac- 
knowledged leaders. Instances of any such associa- 
tion are rare among carnivora, the wolves being the 
most marked example. 

Yet in the social animals, as a rule, the common 
interests are few, and the links of association weak. 
Individuality largely persists, there is no idea of com- 
mon property, and nearly or quite the only interest 
in common is that @ attack or defense. Separated 
from these by a broad interval are some three or four 
animal tribes whose socialism is of so advanced a type 
that it fairly deserves to be indicated by a special 
name. These tribes comprise the ants, bees, and ter- 
mites, among insects, and the beavers among mammals. 
Their conditions of association are so different from 
those prevailing in most other cases, that it seems 
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proper to consider them asa separate class, | 
pose for them the title of communal animals ee 
distinctive of their life-habits. 

Instead of possessing a few links of combinati 

these animals have most or all of the relations pr 
incommon. Inantand bee communities, for instan . 
individualism has vanished. All property is held; 
common, all labor is performed for the comangaiia’ 
there are a common home, common stores common 
duties, community alike in assault and defense oo 
it is difficult or impossible to detect any ant wee 
doing anything for itself alone, or performing an act 
which is not intended for the good of the coms 
asa whole. Selfishness, so far as the home comm 
nity is concerned, seems to have vanished, and labo. 
and life are freely given for the good of this oul 
whole, with no evident display of any thought ofj 
dividual comfort or aggrandizement. mi 


—Cuarves Morris, in Popular Science Monthly 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS, 


—On the 14th inst. twenty-four nurses graduated from 
the Training School attached to Bellevue Hospital, New 
York, and on the 16th inst. thirteen graduated from the 
Training School at the Philadelphia Hospital, West Phils. 
delphia. 

—An engineer who had been for two years on the canal 
construction at Panama recently arrived in New York. He 
has left the service of the company, as he states, owing to 
the frightful mortality existing on the Isthmus. It jg his 
opinion that the canal will never be completed. He states 
“ Not one-tenth part of the work has as yet been completed’ 
and continues, “There are twenty-four hospitals in Panama 
alone and two at Colon. In addition, there is one at every 
station along the line. The mortality sometimes runs ag 
| high as from 70 to 80 per cent., and as a rule there are at 
least 600 patients in the Panama hospitals and 400 morein 
stations along the line of the canal, so that there are 
thousand people sick there nearly all the time. They 





don’t bury them in the cemeteries, but under the débrig 
thrown cp by the excavators. I was in the office one 
morning at ten o'clock with three other employés, At 
eleven o’clock they were all three dead from yellow fever. 
I sent in my resignation the next morning.” 


—The tunnel under the river Mersey, connecting 
Liverpool with Birkenhead, was formally opened on the 
20th inst. The completion of this great engineering under- 
taking isa matter of moment not only to Liverpool and 
Birkenhead, but to all England. The Mersey tunnel is 3- 
690 feet in length from shaft to shaft. On the Liverpool 
side communication is made with the Cheshire Lines, and 
at Birkenhead a junction is formed with the London and 





Northwestern Railway, and direct communication for the 
first time opened up with the Great Western Line. The 
railway through the tunnel and its approaches is four and 
a half milesin length. The direct communication which 
the tunnel will afford between Liverpool and Birkenheal 
will add to the prosperity of both. The ferry traffic has 
been a most important one, but it is liable to be blocked by 
foggy and stormy weather. The railway will be always 
available. 

—James Jackson Jarvis, the art critic, says that the 
statue of Lief, the Norse discoverer of America, by Anne 
Whitney, is, without exception, the finest creation of any 
American sculptor. It will be placed on Commonwealth 
Avenue, near the Park, Boston. 
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Se the 15th inst. seventy colored laborers left North 
Carolina for California. They are bound for Los Angeles, 
having contracted to work in the vineyards and hop fields 
of E. F. Baldwin, who owns over 2,000,000 acres of land. 
According to agreement made with Mr. Baldwin, through 
his agents, before leaving, they are to get $12 per month 
for the first year, with board and house free. Mr. Baldwin 
advanced money to pay their transportation to Los Angeles 
the price of each full ticket being $69.70. The entire seventy 
people left last night on their journey to California. Three 
thousand have already left, chiefly for Arkansas and Kan. 
sas. They continue to emigrate westward. But there 
seems to be no further demand for them in Kansas. 

—A despatch from London on the 23d inst says: “ Eu- 
rope is covered with snow to-day from the Hebrides to the 
Arno. Onthe Continent the winter has been the snowiest 
known fora long period. It is 14 years since London saw 
so much snow, and there is great suffering in consequence. 
It has led to the stoppage of cabs, and the shoeblacks and 
many other industries.” 

—The citizens of Canterbury, Conn., have petitioned 
the Legislature for reparation to Mrs. Phileo (Prudence 
Crandall), for injury and loss sustained fifty years ago, 
when a school of colored children taught by her was vio- 
lently broken up, and P. Crandall herself was thrown into 
prison. She isnow an aged woman and poor, living in 





CURRENT EVENTS. 

Tur formal opening of the session of the English Parlia- 
ment, on the 20th inst., was made an affair of “ unusual mag- 
nificence,” in order to show the sympathy of royal circles 
with the present ministry. The Queen, who has not been 
present onsimilar occasions for a number of years, went in 
state to the Houses of Parliament, and there was a very 
elaborate and splendid procession through the streets. Her 
“speech from the throne” was read for her by the Lord 
Chancellor. It did not positively commit the government 
to any definite course in Ireland, but signified opposition to 
Home Rule. The same day W. E. Gladstone, in the House 
of Commons, spoke for an hour and twenty minutes, and 
speeches were also made C. S. Parnell, the Irish leader, and 
others, opening a debate on the Irish question which was 
expected to continue for some time. 

THE speeches of Gladstone and Parnell, alluded to above, 
and that of Mr. Sexton, another of the Irish members, have 
had a marked effect in uniting the Liberals, disposing them 
more toward a reasonable policy of Home Rule, and check- 
ing the bitter feeling of hostility to the Irish people which 
had been industriously worked up in England. It is now 
expected that the Irish members will on a favorable oppor- 
tunity vote with Mr. Gladstone, and turn the present Tory 
ministry out of office. 

Reports from Florida are to the effect that the very 
cold weather two weeks ago, destroyed the oranges re- 
maining on the trees, estimated at one-fourth of the crop. 
One-half the crop had been marketed, and one-fourth 
picked and secured ready for sale. The young orange trees 
in many cases are supposed to be killed. The Jacksonville 
Times-Union estimates the total loss by damage to vegetation 
throughout Florida from the freeze at $2,000,000, of which 
$1,100,000 is on the oranges. 

THIRTY-NINE men were killed by the explosion of fire 
damp in the Oriel mine, at Newburg, West Virginia, on the 
2ist inst. Most of the bodies have since been recovered. 

At Topeka, Kansas, on Thursday, Judge Brewer, in the 
U.S. Cireuit Court, delivered an opinion in a suit brought 
by John Waldruff, for the removal of certain proceedings 
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begun against him in Douglass county under the operations 
of the prohibitory law. The Judge holds, in effect, that 
the State should pay for property which it has rendered 
useless. 

A MASS MEETING of the Prohibitionists of Iowa, was 
held in Des Moines, on the evening of the 21st. More than 
500 delegates were present. Addresses were delivered by 
Governor Larabee, Mrs. J. Ellen Foster and others, and it 
was decided to raise a fund of $50,000 to aid in enforcing 
the prohibitory law. 

THE “Committee of One Hundred,” which for several 
years took a prominent part in the local political affairs of 
Philadelphia, but which has done little fora year past, dis- 
solved finally last week. 

NOTICES. 

*,* Quarterly meetings in the Second Month will occur 

as follows : 


2. Concord, West Chester, Pa. 
3. Purchase, Purchase, N. Y. 
3. Farmington, Macedon, N. Y. 
4. Abington, Abington, Pa. 
9. Nine Partners, Nine Partners, N. Y. 
9. Philadelphia, Race St. 
12. Stanford, Crum Elbow, N. J. 
13. Salem, Salem, O. 
13. Miami, Waynesville, O. 
13. Pelham H. Y. M., Pelham, Ont. 
15. Centre, Bald Eagle, Pa. 
17. Easton and Saratoga, Easton, N. Y. 
18. Shrewsbury and Rahway, Plainfield, N. J. 
20. Short Creek, Mt. Pleasant, O. 
22. Warrington, Monallen, Pa. 
22. Duanesburg, Albany, N. Y. 
23. Burlington, Mt. Holly, N. J. 
24. Stillwater, Plainfield, O. 
25. Bucks, Wrightstown, Pa. 
26. Nottingham, Little Britain, Pa. 


27. Blue River, Benjaminville, Ill. 





*,* Edward H. Magill, President of Swarthmore College, 
will speak upon “ The Value of a Modern College Course of 
Study,” in the Meeting-house, at 15th and Race Streets, 
Phila., on Sixth-day evening, the 29th inst, at 8 o’clock. 
Friends generally are invited to attend. 





*,* Temperance literature for gratuitous distribution is 
to be found in the book-case in room number 1, Friends’ 
meeting-house, Fifteenth and Race streets. 

S. M. GASKILL, Clerk of Book Com. 





*,* At a recent meeting of the Joint Committee of Phil- 
adelphia Yearly Meeting on the subjects of Temperance 
and Intoxicating Beverages, the subject of High License 
was under consideration, and it was;the judgment of the 
meeting that any law or compromise short of Prohibition 
would be a lowering of our testimony, and that the legal- 
ization of the sale of Alcoholic Beverages under any form, 
either high or low license, should not receive our sanction. 
High license places the traffic in the hands of the moneyed 
class, and while giving it a seeming respectability, only 
increases its power, and in nowise lessens the consumption 
of alcoholic drinks. 

JAMEs H. ATKINSON, 


ANNIE C. DoRLAND, } Clerks. 





*,* First day next, 31st inst., at 3 P. M., is “ Friends’ 
Day,” at the Home for Aged and Infirm Colored Persons. 
All are invited. 


*,* Schofield School. Acknowledgement: Lydia A. 
Schofield requests us to acknowledge the receipt of $10.00 
for the Schofield Normal and Industrial School, at Aiken, 
8. C. 








*,* Blue River (Ill.),' First day School Union, will 
occur Second month 26. 





*,* Circular Meeting at Concord, (Deleware Co., Pa.), 
on Second month 7, at 3 P. M. 
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HE attention of those already subscribers, and 
of all who are interested in the religious princi- 
ples of the Society of Friends, or in its ethical and 
social influences, is earnestly asked, at this time, to 
the importance of making a large increase, for the 
coming year, in the circulation of this journal. An 
enlarged circle of readers would give ita wider and 
greater usefulness; would enable its conductors to 
continue its improvement and development; and 
would permit a modification of the price of subscrip- 
tion. 

The editors believe that the paper is worthy of an 
earnest effort in its behalf. They are able to say 
with sincerity that in conducting it they have had 
these principles steadily in view: 


1.—To represent and sustain the Christian princi- | . ‘ 
| port given by the regular weekly visits of such 4 


ples professed by Friends ; 


2.—To promote in every direction the practical ap- | 


plication of the Christian ethics to the existing con- 
ditions of life ; 

3.—To afford to the membership of our body of 
Friends a fair expression of their views and opinions 


upon all topics suitable for treatment in such a | upon the following: 


periodical. 

In pursuing the objects thus outlined, we have 
printed within the last seven months, (since the 
union of the INTELLIGENCER with the JourNAt), not 
less than four hundred original articles, letters, re- 


ports, and communications, sent us by Friends and | 


others interested in our Society, the authorship of 
these probably representing two hundred persons, 
resident in different parts of the field in which the 
paper circulates. All of these contributions received 


due consideration before their prone our desire | 
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being to print whatever was deserving —when Space 
permitted,—but to omit whatever was not in the 
line of our work, or was not likely to be useful 
edifying. 

The proceedings of all our Yearly Meetings hayg 
been reported,—most of them with considerable de. 
tail_—and many subordinate meetings, conferen 
committees, etc., have been punctually noticed, Jp 
this department. of its labor, as the medium of gop. 
veying to Friends information of the proceedings of 
the Society, the value of the INTELLIGENCER ay 
| JOURNAL must, we think, be conceded. The work of 


| the body is thus made known to all, interest in it jg 


maintained, and faithfulness to its principles is ep. 
couraged. To Friends who live in distant localities, 
and who feel themselves isolated and weak, the sup. 


journal can scarcely be overestimated. 
The editors look hopefully forward toa steady 
improvement in the paper, if a larger circulation can 


| be obtained for it, and they confidently appeal to all 
| who favor its aim and approve its character to give 


it an effective support at thistime. They have fixed 


TERMS FOR 1886. 


For a single copy, (as heretofore) . $2.50 
For a club of eight, (8), each, - 2% 
For a club of twenty, (20) each, 2.00 


Those willing to act as agents are invited to cor- 
respond with us, if in doubt upon any point, and in- 
formation will be gladly afforded them. Specimen 
copies will be sent free to those who might subscribe, 
if names are furnished us. Now is the time to begin 
work. 


CLUB RATES WITH OTHER PERIODICALS. 


This paper will bes sont one year, r, with | any one of the periodicals named below, for the amount t stated. 





WEEKLIES. 


PERIODICAL. PRICE FOR BOTH. 
New YorK TRisune, ($1.50.) $3.60 
PHILADELPHIA Press, ($1.) 3.40 
THE INDEPENDENT, ($3.) 5.25 
Harper’s WEEKLY, ($4.) 6.00 
HARPER’s BAZAR, ($4.) . . 6.00 
Harperr’s YOUNG PEOPLE, ($2.) 4.25 
LITTELL’s Livine AGE, ($8.) . 10.00 
THE AMERICAN, ($3.) . 5.00 
CounTRY GENTLEMAN, ($2. 50. ) 4.75 
CHRISTIAN UNION, ($3.) i 5.25 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, ($2.50.) . 4.75 
CuicaGco INTER OCEAN, ($1.) 3.40 

SEMI-MONTHLIES. 
Goop HousEKEEPING, ($2.50) $4.50 


*,* Persons wishing other periodicals than hess ‘nemed above should write us, ‘and we will n name prices.” 


ee 








MONTHLIES. 


PERIODICAL. PRICE FOR BOTH. 
THE CHILDREN’S FRIEND, (1.50). 3.35 
THE CENTURY MAGAZINE, ($4). $6.25 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE, ($4). 5.75 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY, ($4). 6.00 
THE STUDENT, ($1). ' 3.30 
POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY, ($5). 6.75 
NorTH AMERICAN REVIEW, ($5). 6.75 
Str. NicHo.as, ($3). 5.5 
MAGAZINE OF AMERICAN History, ($5). 6.75 
WIDE AWAKE, ($3). 5.00 
BABYHOOD, ($1.50). ‘ 3.75 
ARTHUR’s HoME MAGAZINE, ($2). 4% 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, ($2). 45 
Vick’s MAGAZINE, ($1.25). . . 3.40 
AMERICAN Sansovisvane, ($1.50). 3.60 








—————————— ee 


*, '«* Where several periodicals in the list are wanted, find the net price of each, (if ordered through us), by os a 


scribing $2.50 from the rate given “for both.” 


*,* Where our subscribers have already paid up for the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, or for any reason do nob d 


now w’‘sh to remit for it, they can have the periodicals above at the net rate. 
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PENNSYLVAN. 


LINES. 
ON AND AFTER DECEMBER 20, 1885. 


TRAINS LEAVE BROAD STREET STATION. 
*Daily. 2Daily, except Sunday. 
“ New York and Chicago Limited” of Pullman Pal- 


rm RAILROAD AND LEASED 


cars . ° *11.20 a.m. 
- urg and the West #11.50 a.m. 
eee By mort ters *8.50 p.m. 
Chi = a — *10.05 . m. 
Puce xpos West ——— 
burg Express - . . a.m. 
~ Tyres ee ON os ae 211.50 a.m. 
La Mail and Buffalo Express, except Saturday i 1% P. =. 
Keene fl! : ; 30 a.m. 
; SS ‘2. 1a : 4 
Lock Hae es fi1.50 a.m. On Sunday, 4.30 a.m. 
ee Express, 24.30 and 7.40 and *11.50 a.m. | 
Merbersb xpress, 5.40 p.m. Hagerstown Express, *11.20 | 
‘Shenandoah Valley Express, *11.50 a.m., and New 
Brieans Express, with through car to Chattanooga, at *11.20 
arrisbt . 4 .40 p.m. 
5 Train - — . . oO a.m. 
Harish Accommodation a ss p.m. 
York and Hanover Express. ° > ‘ oa a.m. 
York, Hanover and Frederick Express . $4.30, 11.50 a.m. 
Columbia and York Express . : ‘ . . $5.40 p.m. 


SCHUYLKILL DIVISION. 


hocken and Norristown, 6.10, 7.25, 8.37 and 

a hm {p38 2.28, 3.36, 4.27, 5.10, 5.52, 6.20, 8.00, 10.12 and 

1137 p.m. On Sunday, 8.10 and 9.12 and 10.22, a.m., 1.10 2.35, 

q d 10.20 p.m. , 

vor Pande, Pottstown and Reading, 6.10 and 8.37 a.m., 2.28, 

4.27 and 6.20 p.m. 1.108 

ditional for Phoenixville 5.10 p.m. week-days. 

For Hamburg, 6.10 a.m., 2.28 p.m. week-days. Sundays 9.12 am 


and 1.10 pm. 
FOR NEW YORK. 


k-days, 3.20, 4.05, 5.00, 6.05, 6.50, 7.30, 8.20, 8.30, 11 
ease. (Limited Express 1.14 and 4.50 p.m.), 12.49, 3, 4, 
6.35, 7.12, 8.12 and 9.50 p.m. and 12.01 night. On Sundays, 
4.05, 5, 6.05, 8.30 a.m., 12.49, 4 (Limited Express, 4.50), 
7.12 and 8.12 p.m. and 12.01 night. ; 
For Brooklyn, N. Y., all through trains connect at Jersey City 

with boats of ‘‘ Brooklyn Annex,” affording direct transfer to 

Fulton Street, avoiding double ferriage and journey across 

w York City. 
aun for Boston, without change, 6.35 p.m. daily. 
For Sea Girt, Spring Lake, Ocean Beach, Ocean Grove, Asbury 

Park and mg Branch, 7.32 and 11.15 a.m., and 4.00 p.m. 

1 weola p. week-days. 

,5 p.m. : 
ie et Sunday : Express for Easton, Delaware Water 
, Scranton and Binghamton, 8.20 a.m., 12.01 noon and 

6.00 p.m. For Scranton and Water Gap, 4.00 p.m. 

FROM KENSINGTON STATION, FRONT AND NORRIS STS. 
For New York, 6.50, 7.40, 8.30, 10.10 and 11.15 a.m., 12.05, 2.10, 3.15, 

4.55, 5.85, 6.10 and 11 p.m. on week-days. On Sundays, 

8.25 a.m. 

Daily except Sunday: Express for Easton, Delaware Water Gap, 
ranton and Binghamton, 7.40 a.m., 12.05 noon and 5.35 p.m. 
For Scranton and Water Gap, 3.15 p.m. 


FROM MARKET STREET WHARF. 


Express for New York, via Camden and Trenton, 9.00a.m.on | 


week-days. 

For Island Heights, 8.30 a.m. and 4 p.m. 8.30 a.m. runs to Pt 
Pleasant Mondays and Saturdays. 

Trains for Trenton, connecting for New York, 6.20, 7.30, 10.30 a.m., 
12 noon, 2.30, 3.30, 4.30, 5.30 and 8.00 p.m. On Sundays, 
5.45 p.m. 


PHILADELPHIA, WILMINGTON AND BALTIMORE 
RAILROAD. 


TRAINS LEAVE NEW BROAD ST. STATION. 

For Baltimore and Wash Mm, 12.25, 3.50, 7.20, 9.10, 10.25 
a4.m., 12.05 noon, 12.35 (Limited Express), 4.02, and 5.42 (Limited 
Express), and 6.18 a. For Baltimore only, 5.05 and 11.22 p.m. 

On Sunday, 12.25, 3.50, 7.20, and 9.10 a.m.,and6.18 p.m. For 
Baltimore only, 11.22 p.m. 

For Richmond, 12.25, 7.20 and 12.05 noon (Limited Express, 
12.385 p.m.) On Sunday, 12.25 and 7.20 a.m. 

Sleeping-car tickets can be had at Broad and Chestnut Streets, 
838 Chestnut Street and Broad Street Station. 

The Union Transfer Company will call for the check baggage 
from hotels and residences. Time-cards and full information 
can be obtained at the station and at the following 

No. 838 Chestnut Street. 


. } 8. E. Corner Broad and Chestnut Streets. 
sens Omess | No. &.chelien Avenue, Germantown, 
0. eral Street, en. 
CHARLES E. PUGH, J. R. WOOD, 
General Manager. General Passenger Agent 


Sundays, 9.12 a.m., 1.10 and 5.20 p.m. Ad- | 
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STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 








Exhibit at all times a most extensive and compre- 
hensive assortment of every description of 





DRY GOODS. 








The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trimmings, 
Hosiery and Underwear, Gloves, House-Furnish- 
ing Goods, Ready-Made Dresses and Wraps, and 
everything that may be needed either for dress or for 
house-furnishing purposes. It is believed that unu- 


| sual inducements are offered, as the stock is among 


the largest in the American market, and the prices 
are guaranteed to be uniformly as low as elsewhere 


on similar qualities of goods. ® 








N. W. COR. 8TH & MARKET STS., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS AND B UILDERS. 


JOBBING ATTENDED To. 


1125 Sheaff St., first street ab. Race, 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 








S. R. RICHARDS, 


THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
1541 N. 12th St. 


2212 Wallace Street. 


ENGRAVING, 
Visiting Cards, 
Wedding Invitations. 


Plate Printing, 





FRIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES. 





College and Class Invitations, Fine 
Stationery. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


S. W. Cor. [5th and Race Sts., Philadelphia. 
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S. F. BALDERSTON & SONS, 
WALL PAPERS. CEILING DECORATIONS. WINDOW SHADES. 
NO. 92 SPRING GARDEN STREET, - = 


For the Bath and Toilet use our PURE 


=== | 


TABLE AND STAIR OIL CLOTHE 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


PALM-OIL SOAP 


This Soap is made of Pure Fresh Palm Oil, and is entirely a vegetable 
Soap, more suitable for Toilet use than Soay made from animal fats. 
$1.50 PER DOZEN OR 4 DOZEN FOR $5.00. 


LINDLEY M. ELKINTON, 


532 ST. JOHN STREET, 
PHILADELPLIA, PENNA, 


GIRARD LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY AND TRUST CO. OF PHILADELPHIA. 

NO. 2020 CHESTNUT STREET. 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUARDIAN 
TRUSTEE, COMMITTEE OR RECEIVER, AND RECEIVES DEPOSITS ON INTEREST.’ 


INCORPORATED 1836. CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


(By Report of State Insurance Department, 1880.) 
Treasurer, HENRY TATNALL. 


President, JOHN B. GARRETT. 


AUTHORIZED CAPITAL, 


THE UNION TRUST COMPANY, 


611 and 613 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
- - $1,000,000| PAID-UP CAPITAL, - ° i . 


CAPITAL $450,000. SURPLUS, $327 338, 


Actuary, WM. P. HUSTON. 


Acts as Executor, Administrator, Assignee, etc., alone or in connection with an individual eppeintee. Executes trusts of 


description known to the law. All trust assets kept separate from those of the Company. Burglar- 


roof Safes to rent at $5 to 


annum. Wills — in Vaults without charge. Bonds, Stocks and other valuables taken under guarantee. Paintings, Statuary, Boe 


zes, etc., kept in 
JAM 
TERSON, Trust Officer. 
DIRECTO. 
Patton, John G. Reading 
son Africa, Hunti ; Henry 8S. Eckert, 
Chester: Charles W. Cooper, A 5 


409 CHESTNUT STREET. 


THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


re-Proof Vaults. Money received on deposit at interest. 
LONG, President; JOHN G. READING, Vice-President; MAHLON H. STOKES, Treasurer and Secretary; D. R. PAT. 


RS.—Jas. Long, Alfred S. Gillett, Joseph Wright, Dr. Charles P. Turner, Wim. S. Price, John T. M R 
Wm. H. Lucas, D. Hayes Agnew, M.'D., Jos. I. K eodore Cal ent, ak 
Thomas G. Hood, Edward L. Perkins, Philadelphia ; Samuel Riddle, Glen Riddle, Pa.; Dr. George W. Reiley, Ha: 
ng; Edmund 8. Doty, Mifflintown; W. W. H. Davis, Doylestown ; 


eefe, Robert Patterson, Theodore C. ane. Jacob Ni 


R. E. SEnsachan! 


$$, 


CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA. 
TOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President and Actuary, ASA S. WING, Manager of In- 
surance Department, JOS. ASHBROOK, Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS FOULKE. 


PARTIAL LIST OF THE EQUITABLE MORTGAGE CO.’S 


7% Kansas Mortgages, 


Now on hand at their Philadelphia Office, 112 South Fourth street, 
and offered, subject to prior sale, at par and accrued interest : 


NO. AMT. VALUATION. NO. AMT. VALUATION 
1500 
1800 
2000 
2200 
2500 


The above are EXECUTED LOANS, and the papers are ready for 
transfer and delivery. They are guaranteed, principal and inter- 
est. Full information regarding any of the above sent on appli- 


cation. 
WILKINSON & ALSOP, MANAGERS. 


FIRST MONTH 13TH, 1886. 


CARPETINGS. 


All the new Fall Styles, Moquettes and Velvets. 
Choice Body Brussels, $1.00 to $1.25. 


New Patterns and Finest Quality Tapestries, 75c. 
Best Ingrains, 75c. Lower Grades Cheaper. 


THOS. C. LIPPINCOTT, 


‘Opposite Wanamaker’s. ) 


1307 MARKET STREET. 


EE 


| Amos HitLBoRN & Co, 
Furniture, Bedding, Curtains, 


PARLOR, DINING Room, LIBRARY 
AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, CUR- 
TAINS AND FURNITURE COVERINGS 
MATTRESSES, BEDS, FEATHERS, 


SPRINGS, SPRING COTS, ETC., ETC. 


No. 1027 Market Street, Philadelpha. 


LypiA A. MURPRY, 
‘PLAIN and FANCY MIILLINER 


ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS. 


537 FRANKLIN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
(2 doors below Green.) 





FRIENDS INTELLIGENCER 


UNITED WITH 


The Friends Fournal. 


PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MONTH 6, 1886. 





PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY THE 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER ASSOCIATION 


(LIMITED.) 


TERMS.—PAYABLE IN ADVANCE: 
One copy, one year, . $2.50 8 copies, one year, $2.25 each. 
Single numbers, . 5cents | 20 copies, one year, $2.00 each. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BEGIN AT ANY TIME. 


OFFICES: 921 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


ADVERTISING RATES. 
For transient advertisements, 10 cents per line, one time ; 744 
cents per line each insertion, two times. For longer insertion re- 
duced rates, which will be furnished on application. 


REMITTANCES by mail should be in CHECKs, DRAFTS, or 
Post-OFFICE MoNEY ORDERS; the last preferred. Money sent us 
by mail will be at the risk of the person so sending. #@-Draw 
checks and money orders to the order of Helen G. Longstreth, 
Treasurer. 


Entered at the Post-Office at t Philadelphia, Penna., as second- 
class-matter. 





CON TEN TS OF THIS Iss UE. 
PokTRY : COMPLETENESS, - ‘ . 
EXHORTATIONS WORTH REPEATING, 
TRUTH THE BASIS OF FRIENDS’ DOCTRINES, 
MAN VERSUS FATE, . . 
Tue Decay OF SECT om, 
A SouTH CAROLINA COLORED SCHOOL, 
LOCAL OPTION IN MISSISSIPPI, 
THE TAYLOR MISSION IN AFRICA, 
SCRIPTURE LESSON No. 7, 
EDITORIAL: 
Philadelphia Y. M. Discipline, 
MARRIAGES AND DEATHS, 
NEws OF FRIENDS : 


Philanthropic Work at Darby, 
Items, 


EDUCATIONAL : 
On Teaching mens: 
Items, 


LETTERS BY THE Wax, ‘ 
COMMUNICATIONS : 

Interest in Western Friends, . 

Jesse H. Griffen’s Articles, 
PorTRY: Our Aged ; Aspiration ; A aimee, 
THE LIBRARY: 

Stedman’s “‘ Poets of America,” 
TEMPERANCE, . 
ORTHODOX FRIENDS, ‘ 
WHERE TORNADOES BEGIN, 
NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS, 
CURRENT EVENTS, 
ACKNOWLEDGMENT ; 
Notices, 


SEERLERERSB 


“ee? 


28 &% 


&8S 


SCHOFIELD SCHOOL, 


See e FRESE £ESB 
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PUBLISHERS’ NOTICES. 


*,* The office of THE INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, is now at 
921 Arch Street, (2nd floor.) All correspondence, whether for the 
editors or on business, is requested to be addressed here; and in 
general persons having business with the paper wil! procure its 
transaction here. 

For the accommodation of any who may find it more con- 
venient to pay their subscriptions at the book-store of Friends’ 
Book Association, arrangements have been made by which it will 
act as our agent to receive them. The store is now at the S. W. 
Cor. 15th and Race Sts., having been removed from 1020 Arch St. 


*,* Correspondence of every description for the INTELLIGENCER 
AND JOURNAL, should be addressed to it, (or to Howard M. Jen- 
kins), at 921 Arch Street. John Comly’s address is now at 
15th and Race Streets, and correspondence for him relating to 
Friends’ Book-Store, or other of his business affairs, should be 
addressed there. 


- 


*,* Persons who order other periodicals through us, and who 
do not receive them seasonably, are desired to write direct to the 
publisher of the periodical itself, as they may rely upon our hay- 
forwarded the subscription at once. In the case of most maga- 
zines, and of some other publications, allowance must be made 
for the fact that the first of the year is a very busy season with 
them, and that some delay cannot easily be avoided. 


*,* We should be obliged to those who send us Postal Orders if 
they would state, in all cases, to whose name the order is drawn. 
This will save us some time and inquiry at the post-office. 


*,* Though we increased the edition, our copies of the issues 
of the first three or four weeks in the (present) year are about ex- 
hausted, and we cannot undertake to supply any more subscrib- 
ers with the back numbers to New Year. 


*,* Friends getting up clubs occasionally inquire whether they 
will be entitled to a free copy for doingso. Our answer is that 
when the subscriptions are at Club rates, that is the best offer we 
can make, and we cannot add the free copy. Where an agent in- 
terests himself to send us names at the regular price, $2.50, we 
are quite willing to make a return for his trouble, and for eight 
names will send a copy free. 


*,* Matter intended for insertion in the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL should reach us by Third-day morning, though notices 
or advertisements relating to affairs of immediate importance 
may be used as late as the morning of Fourth-day. In order to 
reach our distant subscribers, the paper is now mailed on Fifth- 
day, and must be sent to press at noon of the day preceding. 


*,* A watchful supervision is exercised over the advertise- 
ments in this paper, and none which are not entitled to credit 
will be knowingly admitted. Advertisements of a low or doubt- 
ful character are, of course, rigidly excluded. The value of our 
advertising space is by this oversight materially enhanced, as 
the appearance of an announcement in the paper is, to a certain 
extent, evidence of its trustworthiness. 


*,* No charge is made for publishing ordinary notices of mar- 
riages and deaths; on the contrary, we are very willing to receive 
and print them. Obituary notices we reserve the privilege to 
curtail or amend, and it is desired that brevity and suitability 
may always be carefully kept in view in their preparation. 
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ee $750,000. Surplus, $100,000. 
FARM MORTGAGES. INTEREST GUARANTEED 
PAYABLE BY HALF-YEARLY GUARANTEED COUPONS AT 
HNATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE IN ee YORK. 
10,994 Mortgages negotiated, aggregating - - 7,223,800 
Amount of Interest and Principal paid on day of maturity, ve ( 118,272 
Six per cent. Real Estate Mortgage Bonds, principal and interest FULLY 
CUARANTEED. Security SEVEN fold. For sale at our New York Office. 
(> SEND FOR PAMPHLET FORMS AND TESTIMONIALS. 0 
Address J. B. WATKINS L. M. CO., Lawrence, Kansas, 
Or BBERe DICKINSON, New York Manager, 94s Broadway. 





THE CHILDREN’S FRIEND. 














HARDWARE, 
AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, 
DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS OF THE YOUNG. TOOLS, ETC. 
f No. 1283 MARKET STREET 
TERMS, $1.50 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. PHILADELPHIA. 
EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS :—“I still regard THE CHILDREN’S 
FRIEND as one of the purest and freshest contributions to juvenile | *si ecaeaeaanaecamaam a 
literature.”’ 
“I hope your important and valuable enterprise of providing CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 


mental food for the young, may meet with the best success.’ 
Address, yy 


SS eimetwenan |UNDERTAKER. 


és A RE ASON ABLE F AITH ” 12 15 son Porn STREET, Prarie 


SHORT RELIGIOUS ESSAYS FOR THE TIMES ili iia il ' : 
BY THREE FRIENDS. e attention of our Readers is called to 


ENGLISH EDITION. PRICE, 35cTs., BY Matt 40 cTs. | THE STUDENT, 


in nk by FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIA TION, A Monthly Journal devoted to the Educational Interests 














S. W. Cor. 15th and Race Ste. Philadelphia. Cee eee 
eee SCHOOL AND HOME 
SUPERIOR Sample Copies will be sent free to any address. 
SPECTACLES & E'YE-G'LASSES. M.H. GARRETT.” } 2D270ns, 
———— Germantown, warsniatinctttedi Pa. ; 


PHOTOGRAPHIC OUTFITS, re a Sa 


en Lee, FOUR SERMONS 
THERMOMETERS, DRAW- 


ING INSTRUMENTS, SUNDERLAND P. GARDNER, 


PHILOSOPHICAL AND CHEMICAL APPARATUS. OF FARMINGTON, N. Y., 





Delivered in Philadelphia, in Fifth, M 
LIST AND DESCRIPTION OF OUR TEN CATALOGUES SEN7 | Price 10 cents; {4 mail 12'cents. ) 2 copies $1.00. (by mall. #18) 


FREE ON APPLICATION. Orders received b 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
8. W. Cor. 15th and Race Sts., Philade 
QUEEN & CO., aw 15th and Race Sts., Philadelphia. 


A limited edition only hasbeen printed,which has alread 
B cote sold, and Friends desiring copies should send ia 





No. 924 Cuestnut Srreet, PHILADELPHIA. nord 


ws 
eo 
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"PENN M Se an 


This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE ForMs of LIFE and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual Ner 
Cost. It is PURELY MUTUAL; has Assets of nearly TEN MILLIONS and a SURPLUs of about Two MILL- 
IONS. sar ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE.-@aq 


SAMUEL C. HUEY, President. _ HENRY Cc. BROWN, Secretary. 


ONLY FIRST-CLASS WORK. 
MEYNEN & (COMPAN Y, Artists and Photographers. 


S. W. COR’ FRANKLIN & GREEN STS, PHILADA. 


JAMES G. BLAINE’S 
GREAT HISTORY 
Outsells all other books. Sion, 
J.S. Wise of Va., ores 
» takes it up, no mat or whether he 
be M enem 



















NOW ON HAND. 


full assortment of Pho follday 


oe Outfits for the liday 
Season. Call and see them hk > noon put down unta 
Co 5 , . Mm has read the whole.” Hon. ‘Ailen 
THos. H. McCoLLIN, , ; So y G. Thurman, says: “A classic 
685 Arch St., Phila. Z _ i. 2. in our political history.” 
, — it nts wanted on , ocmee 





< sion or sal Ad 
The aoe ne Pub. Co. 
Norwich, Cc 


WM. H. JONES, 


The Dealer in cultural Im- 
cone Seeds and Fertili- 
zers. oved to 2043 and 
2045 Market St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Cheapest and largest v 

Every conceivable implement of 
farm use, harness, seeds and fe: 
izers. It is a curiosity, and of 
_ great interest to every utilitarian 





Printing from amateur negatives at 
reasonable rates. Lessons 5 
free to purchasers. aa 








ROBERT KELSO, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


The Keystone Woven Wire Mattress. 


The best, most durable and com- 
fortable SPRING MATTREss in use. 
Made to suit any bedstead. 





fe the Agricultural implement buil- 
Y ders in the U. 8. 


ALWAYS A SPECIAL BARGAIN ROOM. 


soukG WM. HEACOCK, aie 


Tron and Brass 
No. 1508 Brown Street, 


For Hospitals, x Bada - 
ov cae Sy. wae and 
Warerooms, 225 S. Second Street, Philada. PHILADELPHIA. 











Hair Mattresses, Cotton 
and Husk Mattressess 
Feather Beds, Pillows. 





THE DINGEE & CONARD CO'S WILSON JUNIOR PEDIGREE BLACKBERRY, 


BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING The largest, best, and most productive Early Blackberry, <i 


ches around from seed of selecte seed of selected Wilson’s Early. 
ROSES = By Kite: tiv Pe te 
RUGtew sees the slar ageless Saad | 100,000 Peach Trees, 








We nin Over AGO, chotcent rartettr to choo frm Strawberries, Grapes, 
purchaser's choice of varieties all Blackberries, etc., ete 
3 TO i2 PLANTS $i. $8 to SIS Se ae 
per Hundred. CATALOGUE WITH COLORED PLATES FREE. 


Now (aides ts 
ay Sia Se aR WM. PARRY, PARRYP. 0.,N. J. 
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FrAkM IN CHESTER COUNTY TO RENT OR 
on Shares. Address, S. F. C. Office of /riends’ Intelligencer. 


RAHAME INSTITUTE. 
A Boarding and Day School for girls of all ages, will re- 

open ninth month 28th, 1885. 

JANE P. GRAHAME, PRINCIPAL, 1202 Race St. 





MA PLEWOOD INSTITUTE.— Concordville, Pa. 
Young men prepared for college or business. Degrees con- 
ferred upon young lady graduates. Timid and backward pupils 
privately tutored. Careful attention to little boys and girls. 
JOSEPH SHORTLIDGE, (Yale College), A. M., Principal. 





FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL. 
NEWTOWN SQUARE, PA. 


Terms, $150 per year. Send for circulars to THomAs P. BARTRaM, 
Newtown Square, Pa., or CLEMENT M. BIDDLE, 
581 Commerce Street, Phila. 

Zz & R. L. TYSON, NO. 242 SOUTH 11TH sr. 

4e Staple Trimmings, Grenadine, Silk and wash blondes 
Zephyrs, Embroidery and Knitting Silks, Knitting, Plain Sewing, 
and Quilting. Friends’ Caps made to order. Wool and Cotton 
Wadding in pound sheets. 





QWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


Thirty minutes from Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. Under 
the care of Friends, but all others admitted. Full college course 
for both sexes ; Classical, Scientific and Literary. Also a Prepar- 
atory School. Healthful location, large grounds, new and exten- 
sive buildings and apparatus. 
For Catalogue and full particulars, address, 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, A. M., PRESIDENT, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 








(FRIENDS ACADEMY, 

Locust Valley, New York. 
Now open. A boarding-and day-school for both sexes. Thorough 
courses preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a 
good English education. Two courses leading to graduation. 
Terms $175 per year. Thirty miles from New York. For par- 
ticulars address, ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON 
Locust Valley, Long Island, N. Y. 


ONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK,—HORSHAM 


Dairies,—The delivery of pure unskimmed milk a specialty 
Office, Smedley St. above Tioga. 


E. B. WEBSTER. 


[S4ace G. TYSON,—PHOTOGRAPHER,—HAS 


removed all his negatives to his studio at West Grove, Penna. 
Orders for duplicates received by mail, or by R. A. Tyson, at the 
store of Friends’ Book Association, 1020 Arch Street. Customers 
will please call on her before sitting elsewhere, as she is prepared 
to supply all their wants in any branch of the Art. 


[ten AND SCHUYLKILL COAL. 


Best Quality, Carefully Prepared. Delivered in Chute 
Wagons. AquiLa J. LinviLL, (late of Truman and Linvill), 
1244 North Ninth Street. 


$50000 


TO INVEST AT 44 AND 5 PER 
cent., in sums from $1000 upwards. City or 
Country first incumbrances only. 
Hancock & LEvIcK, 


40th & Lancaster Ave. — 
For SALE—ONE OF THE FINEST FIVE- 








Acre Building Sites in the vicinity of Media. Situate on the | 


Providence Great Road, half-way between Wallingford and Me- 
dia. Noimprovements. Apply to 
ISAAC L. MILLER, 
705 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


[ApUusS ’ FINE SHOES, HAND-SEWED. OR- 
ders taken and executed with promptness. 
8. DUTCHER, 
915 Spring Garden St., Phila. 





ONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK.—CONSHO- 


hocken Dairies. Special Attention given to serving families. 
Office, 603 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


JOSEPH L. JONES. 


EB. & M. E. COPE, PLAIN AND FASHIONA- 
* — ble Millinery, 446 Franklin treet, (formerly 212 Arch St 
Philadelphia. Moderate 


Vf ARYLAND FARMS. — BOOK AND MAP 
” by E. SHANAHAN, Attorney, Easton, Md. 


SPENCERIAN 


Cc. 








For expert writers 
Nos 1 and 24 
are the best. 


For correspondents 
Nos. 2 and 3 
are the best. 


PENS 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS IN STATIONERY. 





ELISA H. SCHOFIELD, AR TIST, 
PORTRAITS IN CRAYON, 


Orders received for China Painting, Oil, Lu§tra, etc. Lessons giv- 
en in the above branches. 

StupDI0, 1420 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Room 40.—Elevator. 





NOTICE TO ALL TEA-DRINKERS. 

We can now sell tea at the old democratic prices of 30 
years ago. Good, strong Black Tea for three levies (37cts.) 
per th. Fresh Roasted Coffee at one levy (124cts) per hb. 
We have just received a choice selection of fresh imported 
Moyune Young Hyson, Twankey, Imperial, Gunpowder, 
English Breakfast, Oolong, and Formosa Teas, all of the 
new crop. 

Storekeepers, Hotels, and Public Institutions, that wish 
to buy by the quantity, will find it to their interest to try 
our New Crop of Teas, from 18 to 50 cts., and Coffees, 9 to 20 
cts. per tb, of the best quality and at the lowest wholesale 
Cash Prices. 

Call on or address, 


WILLIAM INGRAM & SON, TEA DEALERS, 








31 N. Second St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
a: ae ie norans 1 & 
x 
4s J. S. METTS, g 
Zn 935 SPRING GARDEN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 2b 
oa e 
mA a oa, > 
ms ae 
“| LADIES, MISSES’ AND CHILDREN’S REFORM | »% 
= HAND-MADE SHOES, MADE TO ORDER Be 
a FROM DIAGRAM OF THE FOOT. % 





‘CLOTHS AND CASSIMERES. 


A Nice Assortment always on hand suitable for Plain 
and Fashionable Garments. 


PLAIN COATS A SPECIALTY. 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, MERCHANT TAILOR, 
109 N. Tenth Street, Philadelphia. 








